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THE EXILE’S WISH IN WINTER. 


Oh! Heaven was never bluer, and never Earth more 

And never breeze more balmy found my fever-burn¬ 
ing obeek. 

’Tig a blessed day to dream away—a day that might 
have been 

The holiest, first of Sabbaths, that orowned Crea- 


I should bo happy—but a sigh wi 


A hlrd this morning woke me from a happy dream of 


But, oh! the loving voioes that in my dreai 


They tell me of the storm-winds that aro howling o’e 


ly gave me to the sunny winds, to waft me at 


r heart’s repining! The Father kno 


Though rooks upon a troubled sea my restless 


Washington, D. C., Jan., 1852. 

My- Dear Madam : The upper olass was in 
horror at the resteration of the Republic; the 
middle class, alarmed and chagrined at their 
entire loss of power, and regretful of a court 
at which it had the entree. 

Both instinctively desired the failure of the 
new Revolution. These feelings soon produced 
animosity, and a collision was imminent with 
the people. To escape from danger, the rich 
quitted Paris by thousands—retired to the 
country, or went abroad. Everywhere, and by 
every one hostile to tho Republic, efforts were 
made to create trouble, distress, and dissatis¬ 
faction ; and any one, not coinciding in the ne¬ 
farious means resdrted to, was threatened and 
denounced by them. 

The first thing done was to dismiss servants— 
to leave off buying, exoept the barest necessities 
of life—to give no orders for goods and so par¬ 
alyze the manufacturers—and make a run up¬ 
on the banks and savings institutions for coin. 

The consequences of this instinctive and de¬ 
liberate conspiracy may at once be divined. Jt 
was clear the Republic could not stand such 
an assault, and the progress of distress became 
terrible; while the Government, driven to the 
wall, was compelled to have recourse to the 
wildest schemes to maintain itself and relievo 
the people. To the credit of tho working 
classes, it must bo said, they made the most 
generous sacrifices, and for a long time put up 
with direst distresses to maintain their Repub¬ 
lic. But in vain. The battle was necessarily 
in favor of the longest purses, and the good will 
of tho masses was changed at length into de¬ 
spair and a desire of vengeance. Under the 
circumstances, could it be otherwise? Almost 
the whole of the eduoated classes Btood aloof 
and: hostile, bent only in proving that the Re¬ 
public could not stand. 

The insurrection of June was the climax of 
the plot for its overthrow. Thousands of the 
worst characters were brought up from all 
parts of France, with the promise of the plun¬ 
der of hated Paris —that foous of revolution! 
Money was scattered among them in profusion, 
and a conflict raged for three days and nights, 
that has few parallels in history.* 

The Government of the time was thoroughly 
mistified, so various and contradictory were the 
reports made to it, so unexpected the discove¬ 
ries and revelations of its friends. All parties 
seemed embroiled one with another—Legiti¬ 
mists fighting on both sides, Orleanists on both 
sides, Socialists on both sides, workingmen on 
both sides—thousands fighting against the Gov¬ 
ernment who wore for it, and hundreds were 
arrested who had been all along fighting under 
the eyes of Government officers, and yet sent 
off to he shot or deported because they were 
known to bo stanch republicans! The object 
of getting rid of ardent and influential friends 
of liberty was attained in this consummated 
confusion! 

Money had already gained- over an impor¬ 
tant portion of the press, and it is needless to 
say with what avidity of exaggeration even the 
smallest circumstances Were misrepresented, 
and how carefully the truth was veiled. The 
press represents in Franoe, as elsewhere, the 
paying class. The Government of tho work¬ 
ingmen of Paris was now annihilated by it. 

The old police, thrown out of employment, 
had been set secretly at work, and, putting on 
the air and flourish of the wildest socialism, 
mixed with the people at their meetings and 
at their festivals. Frequently their cries (re¬ 
viving the recollection of the horrors of the first 
revolution) brought down upon them rough 
treatment; but the press did not fail to call 
the attention of tho middle classes to them, 
while concealing the facts of the public disap¬ 
probation of them. 

It was by intimidation that the leading mem¬ 
bers of the Orleans Government and the Legit¬ 
imists, combined, sought to bring rpund the 
class which forms in France, as elsewhere, the 
public opinion; and they succeeded. 

When the moment.arrived for the election of 
the Legislative Assembly, public opinion, and 
the clergy aiding, returned a Chamber two- 
thirds of which were of the enemies of the Re¬ 
public. Little by little, these gentlemen, who 
had proclaimed themselves stanch Republicans , 
and almost every man of whom had put for¬ 
ward somo socialist-scheme, (the better to blind 
the multitude)—these gentlemen, who in their 
addresses and speeches deolared the Republic 
a fait accompli —never to be changed—turned 


round, when they had well assured themselves 
of their power, (for they had forced their own 
men into the Presidents Government,) and dis¬ 
played their real principles, and their hatred 
of Republicanism, unblushingly, to astonished 

The reaction advanced by rapid strides. The 
Roman Republic was annihilated by her pre¬ 
tended sister, France. The rest of Italy was 
ro-enehained. In Germany, in Austria, in 
Hungary, the re-aetion was everywhere trium- 
. phant. All the vengeanco of pride long pent 
up, and suffering, of vanity galled and wound¬ 
ed by the fraternity and equality of the epoch, 
now burst forth in the maddest invectives and 
falsehoods in the press, and the most heartless 
persecutions and cruelties towards the Liberals. 

At no time had Liberal institutions had so 
fine an opportunity for development all over 
Europe. But the horrors of the Revolution of 
1789, and the progress of civilization, had 
caused the Liberal party everywhere to take a 
higher moral stand, and preach conciliation 
and good will to the rioher classes. Tho pop¬ 
ular feeling in that sense was universally strong; 
benoe, the wolf in sheep’s clothing was admit¬ 
ted into the new fold, and soon put down all 
opposition. 

You will not be surprised that, when the 
wary old heads of the ruling classes of Eu¬ 
rope found they had not only life in their 
bodies, but actually nothing to fear from the 
people, they were not long in putting in train 
their plans, and using their means and per¬ 
sonal influence in recovering lost ground. 
Their old agents were at hand, only wanting 
money and occupation, and ready to prove their 
devotion. No man known Or suspected of con¬ 
nection with the old police had a chance of 
' employment under the new order of things. 
They were then doubly devoted to their former 
chiefs. 

But I must now spoak of the fortunes of 
Louis Napoleon, the self-styled nephew of the 
Emperor. 

The wonder is, and you wonder, how, and 
why, the French nation can tolerate him. 
How and why they can so tamely, after so 
many grandiloquent flourishes about liberty, 
and magnificent threats to annihilate tyrants, 
quail apparently before, or, more correctly 
speaking, twine about and applaud, the suc¬ 
cess and the fortunes of this usurper. 

I have already said enough, I believe, to 
show how small a part, in fact, the people play 
in the politics of the world—how slow, few, 
and providential, are their opportunities; and 
enough perhaps to enable an idea to be formed 
as to the causes of the present singular state 
of things. 

Louis Napoleon has been twice well served 
by the blunderings of his adversaries. The 
Provisional Government gave him an import¬ 
ance by hesitating to receive him. He was a 
pretender, and, as such, should have been de¬ 
nied an entrance on the soil of Franoe. Such 
a man has “rights;” and, having them, could 
not help becoming the head oT a party, or a 
pretext for trouble. Thousands who detest him 
and his claims, having had a glimpse of profit 
or fortune through him, embraced his cause. 
In that respect man is the same everywhere. 
Misery is never to be courted; and how few 
can resist temptation! 

He was a second time served by tho tyran¬ 
nical and imprudent acts of the Legislative 
Assembly; which, after using him as an in¬ 
strument, was, as every one knew, preparing 
to arrest and imprison him as an impostor and 
conspirator—an impostor, on the ground of 
proof) in the archives of the Foreign Office, 
showing that he was not the son of Louis Bo¬ 
naparte—a conspirator, because he was plan¬ 
ning, or was the object of plans, for restoring 
the Empire. These persecutions made him 
somewhat popular. 

After the distressing events we have already 
spoken of, originating in the efforts of the mid¬ 
dle and upper classes of Franoe to overthrow 
the Republic, all ranks of persons turned their 
attention to the supposed nephew of the Em¬ 
peror, as a compromise between parties. The 
people instinctively claimed him as a bar to 
the return of the Bourbons and Orleanists ; 
while those latter, perceiving the turn of events, 
seized upon him, and made him their man to 
finally break up the Republic; promising to 
put him aside as soon as he had served their 

This is exactly what occurred up to the 2d 
of December, 1851, when Louis Napoleon and 
his desperadoes, finding themselves menaced 
with destruction, played that daring game 
which startled, without astonishing, the world. 

The people, still fondly clinging to their Re¬ 
public, voted for and sustained the President. 
They preferred him, with his pretended Social¬ 
ist views, and the chances of the Empire, to the 
old regime. The Imperial Government was to 
them better than the divine right of royalty. 
So long as ho served their purpose, they were 
content to have him. Next to the Republic, 
the Empire and its glories were preferable. 
And were they not right ? The upper class, 
now strong, was quite ready to fight for their 
powor. The middle class was equally resolved 
to have no more Socialism, in business at least, 
and the people themselves demanded peace 
and work. What could they gain by a suo- 
oessful civil war, but to cause the capital of 
the country to be dried up again, industry to 
be paralyzed, and starvation to stalk through 
the land ? 

Liberty indeed ! There is no liberty with¬ 
out money; and if the capitalists are afraid of 
and shy of her, what chances have the people ? 
None. Their occupation is to gain their daily 
bread, as they may, in the scramble for exist¬ 
ence in times of peace, and to fight, when they 
have the rare opportunity, and when called 
upon by the possessors of money, for that lib¬ 
erty they love, as the emblem of the good time 
coming. 

To blame the French people for their fickle¬ 
ness is wrong. How on oarth could they help 
themselves ? Why not blame the English for 
their fickleness in applauding the Revolution, 
then Cromwell, and, in a moment after, Charles 
II ? Did fickleness ever equal that ? It was 
the fickleness of necessity, over which they 
had no control whatever, and had as much 
sincerity in it as the forced toleration of Louis 
Napoleon. There is this difference between 
the enthusiasm for the latter, and that of 
Charles II. The French tolerate coldly their 
usurper, as a man to serve their purpose for a 
destined time ; the English applauded their 
King with vehemence, and their republicanism 
found admiration even for his vices. 

I have said that parties in France, after the 
terrible insurrection of June, looked to Louis 
Napoleon,^either as a safeguard against royal¬ 
ty on the one hand, or as an instrument for its 
restoration on the other. 

As a party, the Bonapartists were contempti¬ 
ble. The foolish “ escapades ” at Boulogne and 
Strasburg were universally jjdiculed, as the 
fruits and the evidence of a shallow mind. 
Great as was the admiration for the Emperor, 
Imperialism was the last thing desired; and 
the self-styled nephew, neither by his acts gave 
evidence of the genius of his uncle, nor by his 
personal appearance recallad thatface and form 
for which all of the blood of the Bonapartes 
are distinguished. 

fiut the pretension, true or false, was useful 
at the moment, as the means of a compromise. 
The terrific struggle of June Could hardly be 
played over again. • It was one of those victo¬ 
ries which are as bad as a defeat. Sooner, 
then, than drive the people, become suspicions 
of the game played, to another encounter, the 
old parties temporized until They were strong 
enough to get rid of Republicanism and Bona¬ 
partism. 

The important position of Louis Napoleon 
was immediately felt by every one. An insig¬ 
nificant party became a powerful one.- His 
star was in the ascendant, and his pretensions, 
however fictitious, better than royalty. 

From that moment there was a struggle of 
duplicity and intrigue between the President 
and the leaders of the Legislative Assembly. 
In vain Louis Napoleon courted them, and 
tempted them with the most brilliant offers. 
They had two insuperable objections; they be¬ 
lieved in the legitimacy of the Count de Cham- 
bord, or that of the Count de Paris, but not in 


that of the President. At length the schism 
became evident; threats were used, and the 
Assembly, confident in the army and in its 
chief, (Changarnier,) talked openly in the “ sa¬ 
lons ” of putting the President aside. 

Changarnier was removed. It was a daring 
step, hut there was no alternative. The ex¬ 
periment must be made, and it was, with suc¬ 
cess. Little by little the partisans of the Pre¬ 
tender were brought into command—old offi¬ 
cers removed, to make way for ambitious and 
unscrupulous ones. The Assembly got alarm¬ 
ed. It had still men on whom it could rely, 
but the 2d of December arrived before they 
wore quite ready. 

Now, what part had the people in all this ? 
Apparently none. By this time they had noth¬ 
ing but wishes to give, and those for the suc¬ 
cess of the President; for the Assembly had 
completely destroyed, one by one, the liberties 
acquired by the revolution of 1848. 

No measures had ever been more despotic, 
or more despotically carried out, by poor Louis 
Philippe, than by that republican body now 
proclaiming itself royalist, and talking of the 
revolution as a “ catastrophe.” Step by step 
it had disarmed the people, gagged the press, 
placed its own men at the head of the army 
and police, greatly increased both in Paris, 
purified the National Guards of the working 
class and republicans, and entrapped and in¬ 
veigled away any influential democrats, whom 
they had been unable to seize during the insur¬ 
rection of June, 1848, or in the blundering 
movement of Ledru Rollin in 1849. 

The Assembly was triumphant in Paris, as 
well as in Rome; and the Church, through its 
aid, was in possession of the colleges and uni¬ 
versities, with the object of jesuitizing them. 
What more oould be wanting to make the As¬ 
sembly hated ? 

Louis Napoleon all this time was courting 
the people—doing the romantic by the bed-side 
of some discovered son of a soldier of the Em¬ 
pire ; running over some one who had learned 
to get in his way in a fit of enthusiasm, to give 
the “Prince” the opportunity of a touching 
display of kindness, liberality, and sympathy 
for the working class or the army; and 
dozens of the like little dramatic episodes, 
which are useful to Pretenders, and which are 
never allowed to remain unknown. 

Moreover, the Prince had written a Socialist 
hook, or signed one—no matter—and other 
books of genius, no matter by whom. Then 
the Prince’s name was at the head of subscrip¬ 
tions for erecting cheap lodging-houses for the 
working olass, who of late years, owing to 
moral and material improvements, had been 
emigrating, whenever possible, from the dear, 
miserable, and ancient tenements hitherto in¬ 
habited by them from of old. 

The Prince, in fact, was to do everything— 
and it was thought did do all he could, in spite 
of the Assembly; and hence, if he was not 
popular, he at least was more useful, and there¬ 
fore preferable to the Royalists. 

Can you wonder, then, if Louis Napoleon, 
though coldly received everywhere, in defiance 
of his organized “claqueurs” was nevertheless 
preferred by the people ? The Frenchman’s, 
significant shrug of the shoulder would bo ac¬ 
companied by the remark, that “ the President 
was more likely to serve them than the old 
parties.” And the Frenchman knows his own 
business best. 

It is impossible here to give a tithe of the 
history of the duplicities and intrigues for 
power included in the three years of 1849, 
1850, and 1851. The few words we have given 
may indioate enough for some idea to be form¬ 
ed of it. We all know now that the Assembly 
was too late. That the President, warned in 
time, and having a younger, more rapid, vigor¬ 
ous, and more compromised set of men with 
him, saved himself by a coup d’etat; and that 
he avenged himself upon the brilliant and un¬ 
fortunate Boulevards of Paris, and their fash¬ 
ionable crowds, drawn by curiosity to witness 
the spectacle of a military display, by shooting 
down hundreds whose tongues might have pro¬ 
claimed or repeated the stories told, contempt¬ 
uous of his origin. The power was already 
his, undeniably; the slaughter was a deliber¬ 
ate piece of vengeance, unworthy the “'nephew 
of the Uncle.” People will doubt whether 
the undo could have been guilty of such a cru¬ 
elty. 

A prinoe has always at his disposal a thou¬ 
sand ways of rendering himself popular. Louis 
Napoleon was not exempted from that duty. 
He had the empire yet to gain, and the vote 
of the people would be necessary—their tacit 
vote at least. He therefore set to work to in¬ 
troduce such changes and measures as would 
be popular, give employment to the people, en¬ 
couragement to improvements and manufac¬ 
tures, and increase to trade. 

But the climax of his policy was the law of 
the 28th of February, 1852, establishing Banks 
of Land Credit. The importance and popu¬ 
larity of such a measure may be judged of 
from the fact that the greatest portion of the 
lands of France has been for many years deep¬ 
ly mortgaged, and the pressure upon the in¬ 
dustry, independence, and prosperity of the 
twenty-four millions having their subsistence 
therefrom, has been such as to call the atten¬ 
tion of every successive Government to it. But 
neither the urgent demands "of the oppressed 
themselves for an amelioration of their condi¬ 
tion, nor the efforts of the true friends of France, 
anxious about the consequences of this sys¬ 
tem, could obtain relief from the Chambers. 
There was a financial party, interested in the 
abuse, stronger in the Chambers and in the 
Government than the millions compromised. 

In. Germany the system of Banks of Land 
Credit had been introduced for some years, and 
had worked with great and good effect. It 
was therefore no new pr visionary scheme that 
the Government was asked to adopt; hut one, 
the practical results of which had already 
been ascertained. 

The millions of French landholders were 
paying eight per cent, for money borrowed for 
the purposes of improvement, &e. This law 
relieves them of so high a per centage, enables 
them to borrow at a lower rate enough to pay 
off the old burden, with the certainty of entire 
relief at the end of forty years. 

Thus there is a gain at once by diminution 
of interest, and a removal of the tear of being 
ultimately seized and sold out, with the horrors 
of pauperism before them. 

Can any one be surprised, then, if the suffer¬ 
ing millions of France, after thirty or forty 
years wasted in appeals to the Government 
for relief, should now turn to Louis Napoleon, 
and, whomsoever he may be, and to whatsoever 
he may claim and aspire, give him their sup¬ 
port? ‘Surely the French people know what 
sort of Government suits them best—a cold- 
hearted Republic, or a liberal Empire. 

They have tried a variety of systems, and 
they have found them wanting in the true 
principles—in the very essence of Goverment— 
namely, the amelioration of oppression of every 
kind, and the correction of abuses. Instead of 
a Government conscientiously doing the busi¬ 
ness of the nation, they have found men only 
aspiring to power for the most selfish purposes. 
What the people have to consider under such 
circumstances is, how to turn the selfishness 
and ambition of these men, whom intrigue and 
baseness, and not genius, raise to power, to 
their advantage. 

Parties they care not a^ jot about. The di¬ 
vine or other rights of the*Coqnt de Chambord, 
and such pretenders, may amuse the educated, 
who for want of excitement require to be oc¬ 
cupied with romance and fallacies; but the 
hard-working masses want Liberty—and true 
Liberty springs from material prosperity. 

A Curb and Preventive op the Potato 
Rot, —Mr. H. Penoyer, of Union county, Illi¬ 
nois, gives the following as a oertain cure and 
preventive of the Potato Rot, as well as being 
productive of an increase, and an improvement 
in the quality of the crop: 

“Take one peck of fine salt, and mix it thor¬ 
oughly with half a bushel of Nova Scotia plas¬ 
ter, or gypsum, (the plaster is the best,) and 
immediately after hoeing the potatoes the sec¬ 
ond time, or just as tho young potato begins to 


set, sprinkle on the main vines, next to the 
ground, a table spoon full of the above mixture 
to each hill, and be sure to get it on the main 
vines, as it is found that the rot prooeeds from 
a sting of an insect in the vine, and tho mix¬ 
ture, coming in contact with the vine, kills the 
effect of it beforo it reaohes the potato.” 


re me dream undreamed; my stringdd pearls— 
t boyish hopes which glimmered on my dawn— 
rn oh the level dark that floods-my past; 
with my foot upon the threshold-stone— 


Farewell! and yet I linger on the word, 

The while my eyes are misty, apd my voice— 

Like a strange wind-harp struck by ruder air— 

Doth pine oomplainingly, and while my ear 
Doth oatch the tumult of the life to be: 

I linger on the word, and grasp thy hand, 

Then turn me to my barque and laanoh away. 

Thou back to meadow lands, w^ibijown, well trod— 
I to the pathless, seething, desert sea. 

Without a guide, alone, alone, alone. 

I leave my dream undreamed, my songs unsung! 

My olden paths will grow an unworn sward; 

Tho unpruned vine will moulder on the wall; 

The creeping brook will lisp to other ears; 

And all the long, flush, Indian summer days, 

With a broad glory o’er the browning woods. 

Will dream, and dream, and I not ever see 
Their beauty red and golden. Wo is me! 

My Shakspeare, which I left with leaf turned down 
At unqueened Katharine dreaming, will be turned 
By other careless hands, and I away; 

And many summer eves the orescent moon 
Will slowly drop behind the rangdd hills 
Past Hosper glowing, and the sunset sheen. 

Fading from gold to purple, will die out 

Between the two brown peaks which childhood made 

The gateway of a promised heaven beyond, 

Fit for the dreaming of a Poet-boy, 

As I were not, as I had never been. 


Gives ne’er emotion like a touch of thine; 

Whose voice eomos like the first bleak winter wine 
Unbosoming a snow-fall; and whose eye 
Is like an iee-gleam in the Aretie noon. 

The wide world widens on my anxious sight, 

And the sweet wind, that drifted boyhood’s barque 
Freshens into a gale, and sternly chides 
My dallying on tho strand. Onee more. Farewell! 

I leave my dream undreamed! my song is sung! 
All intricate ways are mine, all adverse fate, 

All the rude swelling of the hasty sea. 

Thine the smooth-swarded, dnstless, shaded way, 


Philadelphia, February 23. 


Fellow Citizens: The official relation 
which I have so long held towards you is now 
dissolved. The oocasion is one which demands 
of me an expression of gratitude which I feel 
towards those in whose service nearly one-half 
of the business portion of my life has been 
spent. I leave you with emotions stronger than 
those of ordinary friendship. Long have I been 
sustained by your influence, strengthened by 
the repeated proofs of your confidence, and 
cheered on to effort by your approval of my 
labors. You have generously excused my er¬ 
rors, and overlooked my imperfections. These 
circumstances have created within me a feel¬ 
ing of affectionate attachment, of heartfelt 
gratitude, which oan never be effaoed while 
memory shall perform its offioe. 

In return for your kindness, and the confi¬ 
dence reposed in me, I oan only say that I have 
endeavored to discharge my public duties with 
fidelity. My positions in Congress have been 
somewhat isolated: I have followed tho dictates 
of my own best judgment; yet my opinions 
have been formed with deliberation and care¬ 
ful preparation. In looking over the past, I 
experience the most unfeigned pleasure in the 
consciousness that thus far no political oppo¬ 
nent, indeed, no slaveholder, has attempted to 
meet the views I have expressed, or to refute 
the positions I have taken concerning our con¬ 
stitutional relations to slavery. The declama¬ 
tion, misrepresentation, and personal detrac¬ 
tion, with which I have been assailed, furnish 
abundant proof that my opponents were un¬ 
willing to assail the doctrines which I main¬ 
tained. 

My views upon the great questions which 
now agitate the country are placed upon rec¬ 
ord ; they are to be found in the official debates 
of Congress, and will soon appear in a collect¬ 
ed form before the country. To you I may say 
that I shall cheerfully trust them to the exam¬ 
ination and scrutiny of the public, and of those 
who shall come after us. Whether they shall 
hereafter be approved or condemned, I can 
only say they were the solemn conclusions of 
my own judgment, after mature and deliber¬ 
ate investigation. 

Since you first honored me with a seat in 
Congress, many changes have come over the 
physical world around us. Much of the dark 
forest of our country has given place to fruitful 
fields; beautiful dwellings now stand where the 
gloomy wilderness was then unbroken; our 
railroads have placed us in juxtaposition with 
the Atlantic cities; and our magnetic tele¬ 
graphs enable us to converse with friends who 
are thousands of miles from us; in short, pro¬ 
gress is written in unmistakable characters 
upon the natural world around us; but this 
progress is not more obvious than that which 
is seen in the moral world, or which marks the 
political sentiment of our land. 

Of all the political issues existing between 
the parties when I entered Congress, not one 
now remains. In reviewing the past, it appears 
appropriate that the issue made upon the exist¬ 
ence of a United States Bank, should be con¬ 
temporaneous with muddy roads and semi¬ 
monthly or weekly mails. The absorbing con¬ 
test in regard to the division of tho proceeds of 
the public lands, and protective tariff, appears 
appropriate to the period when we travelled on 
horseback, to New York and other Altantio 
cities; and we should be no more astonished to 
meet a conservative, now advocating the an¬ 
cient mode of carrying the mails on foot, than 
we should to meet one who attempts to revive 
the political issues of 1836. 

At that time few, very few, admitted Con¬ 
gress to possess the constitutional power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; 
now no slaveholder denies it. 

In 1*840, our people generally regarded slaves 
as property; now no man will insult us by 
pretending that slaveholders and doughfaces 
convened in Congress, by impotent words, ar¬ 
ranged in the form of a Congressional Law, 
can convert the image of God, containing a 
living immortal soul, into property, and degrade 
it to the level of a brute. 

The popular sentiment among us now denies 
the power of human Legislators to sanctify 
crimes whioh God has denounced. The man 
who, under the supposed protection of Congres¬ 
sional law, now buys men and women in the 
District of Columbia, and sells them to the far 
South, with the perfect knowledge that they 
will be hurried to premature graves under the 
Scourge, is regarded no less a murderer, than 
he under whose lash the victim expires; nor is 
the member of Congress who lends his influ¬ 
ence to sustain the slave trade there, consider¬ 
ed less guilty before the Searcher of hearts, 
than the man who buys and sells his fellow 
mortals under the sanction and protection of 
laws sustained by Congress. 

In the city of Washington, we have recently 
seen children torn from the embrace of their 
frantic parents, and, moaning and sighing, 
dragged to the auction block and sold te the 


highest bidder. If any oriminal upon earth de¬ 
serves death, I think those who commit such 
revolting crimes should be tho first to suffer; 
but are they more guilty than those members 
of Congress who put forth their influence to 
keep in foree the law whioh authorizes these 
transcendent iniquities ? 

But you are aware that both the late Whig 
and Democratic candidates for President were 
pledged to sustain the law that authorizes these 
outrages—committed to sustain crimes at the 
contemplation of which we shrink back with 
horror; and yet Christians were asked to vote 
for them. And wo know that every man who 
voted for these candidates did, in fact, encour¬ 
age and sustain this commerce in human flesh. 

I would not be understood as saying that all 
who supported Scott and Pierce intended to 
wield their influence to such purpose. I speak 
not of their motives. I only state a most obvious 
faet. I do not say that their moral guilt was 
as great as his who deals in the bodies of moth¬ 
ers and children in Washington city; they did 
not view tho effect of Buch vote in the same light 
in which wo view it; but I hesitate not to say 
that I would as soon have voted to continue the 
slave trade, or deal in human flesh myself, as I 
would vote for any man pledged to uphold it; 
nor can I think a God of justice would hold me 
less guilty for voting in favor of a man who I 
was conscious would sustain that infamous 
crime, than he would for dealing in the bodies 
of mankind. 

I am happy in saying that the popular senti¬ 
ment on this subject of moral responsibility, 
connected with political action, has also great¬ 
ly improved. We no longer hear men denounce 
others for connecting moral principle with their 
political action; indeed, the man who now votes 
without regard to moral duty, is considered 
either an infidel in principle, or wanting a 
proper appreciation of his obligations to God 
and man. 

The tone of our pulpit oratory has greatly 
changed. We no longer hear preachers of the 
Gospel exhort.us to reverence and obey the in¬ 
famous Fugitive Law; nor do they now at¬ 
tempt to argue that slavery is a divine institu¬ 
tion. No “lower law” sermons are now print¬ 
ed and sent over the land, to insult a Christian 
people. 

I have not time to speak of the changes in 
Congress; of gag-rules; of trampling upon the 
right of petition; of the insults, threats, and 
assaults upon members who, in former times, 
advocated the groat truths which lie at the 
foundation of our Government. These things 
have passed away; they exist now only in his- 
tory. 

At no period of the world has popular sen¬ 
timent been undergoing such rapid improve¬ 
ment as at the present day. The literature 
of our nation, of England, and of Continental 
Europe, is putting forth a powerful influence 
in favor of liberty, of truth, of justice, and hu¬ 
manity; teaching men to follow the precepts 
of that Gospel which speaks peace and good 
will to all men—which directs us to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the age in 
which we live, than the application of the doc¬ 
trines of our holy religion to the political du¬ 
ties of Governments and of people. No real 
distinction can be drawn between that infidel¬ 
ity which denies the responsibility of human 
action, and that political conservatism which 
maintains a traffic in human flesh; indeed, I 
would far sooner share the responsibility of the 
just, humane infidel, in the day of final retri¬ 
bution, than of that slave-dealer who profanes 
all that is sacred, and pure, and holy, by pro¬ 
fessing to preach of Christ, or to love the Gos¬ 
pel. 

The brotherhood of man and nations is rap¬ 
idly becoming the ruling sentiment of Christen¬ 
dom. Tho heart of the civilized world beats 
for truth, justice, and humanity; and almost 
every steamer from Europe brings us sortie 
cheering, some word of encouragement from 
the philanthropists of the old world. 

The Slave Power stands appalled at these 
manifestations of popular sympathy for tho 
rights of man and the laws of God. Already 
have we set bounds to oppression. I give it as 
the conviction of my mind that slavery will 
never pass its present limits, if we continue 
firm and unfaltering in the course which duty 
so Clearly points out. 

Fellow-citizens, you have not been idle spec¬ 
tators of these changes—of this great reform 
which now marks an epoch in the history of 
the world. You have been active agents in 
bringing about these encouraging circumstan¬ 
ces. For myself, I desire no other or greater 
earthly honor than that of participating, 
though in an humble degree, in this work of 
regenerating our Government—of separating 
it fiom the support of slavery and the slave 
'trade—of purifying it from the crimes, the 
guilt, which now rests upon it, and thus far 
contributing my humble labors for the eleva- 

It is the cause of God, of humanity; it can¬ 
not fail. Truth, present and enduring—eternal 
justice—constitute the basis on which it rests. 
The feeble attempts of man to separate Deity 
from the beings whom he has created, or to tear 
from a portion of our race the rights with which 
he Has endowed them, must cease. As surely 
as God reigns, our cause will triumph. Nor do 
I think that triumph is far distant. 

But wherhor you or I shall remain to par¬ 
ticipate in that triumph, is of little importance. 
Let the progress of the past stimulate us to 
more energetic efforts in future; let our influ¬ 
ence, our moral and political enegries, be ex¬ 
erted for the advancement of liberty and hu¬ 
manity, against oppression in all its forms—for 
the elevation and happiness of mankind; but 
most especially let us strive to purify ourselves, 
the people of the free States, and the Federal 
Government, from the blood of those victims 
now annually sacrificed under the sanction of 
Congressional law. Let us be careful that the 
guilt and the odium of those national murders, 
those savage cruelties, shall rest on those who 
commit, who encourage and sanction them. 

With these sentiments I entered Congress— 
in that body I have not failed to maintain 
them; you have generously sustained me in 
doing so; and now, in tho fullness of this spirit, 
we separate; and in it I bid you an affection¬ 
ate God speed in all your future labors for the 
benefit of mankind. 

With feelings of gratitude, of respect, and 
affectionate attachment, I am your obedient 
servant, J. R. Giddings. 

Jefferson, March 8, 1853. 

FREE DEMOCRACY IN MAINE. 

Lincoln County.—At Convention of the Free 
Democracy of this county met at Richmond, 
March 4th. Charles Russell, of Bath, Chair¬ 
man ; G. C. Waterman, Secretary. 

The Convention was well attended. 

Solon Staples, Topsham; Wm. White, Bow- 
doinham; John Hinkley, Georgetown; John 
Percy, Woolwich; John Boynton, Wiscasset; 
Jotham Donnell, Aina; Mr. Ames, Newcastle; 
John Hathom, Dresden; G. P. Tobie, Lewis¬ 
ton ; Wm. Wilson, Bowdoin; J. B. Swanton, 
Bath; Dea. Hunter, Bristol—were appointed to 
attend to the formation of a Division of the 
Liberty League in their respective towns. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the hope of Liberty in this 
country lies in the creation of a right con¬ 
science, and those who control the moral agen¬ 
cies of society are responsible before God and 
mankind for this work. 

Resolved, That tho old politioal parties have 
not only abandoned all professions of free prin¬ 
ciples, but they have formally enlisted in the 
service of Slavery. 

Resolved, That the great issue now distinctly 
made up in this country, and the decision is to 
be final, is this: Was the Government of the 
United States ordained for Liberty or Slavery? 
The Free Democracy say, for Liberty—the old 
parties conjointly say, for Slavery. 

Resolved, That our objects and measures are 
not only right, but highly promotive of all the 
moral, politioal, intellectual, and pecuniary in¬ 


terests of the country; while our opponents are 
in direct opposition to all those interests. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the formation 
of the Maine Liberty League, and urge the 
organization of a Division in every town, with¬ 
out delay. 

Resolved, That wo regard our State paper, 
the Portland Inquirer, as the chief reliance of 
our cause in the State, and we will give it a 
more general support. 

FREE DEMOCRACY IN MICHIGAN. 

Washtenaw Coun,ty .—The Free Democracy 
of this bounty mot at Saline on the 12th inst. 
A. Miller, Chairman; T. S. Sanford, Secretary. 

Dr. W. H. Stevens, T. S. Sanford, and J. 
Ford, were appointed a Township Correspond¬ 
ing Committee. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we regard the Pittsburgh 
Platform of principles as the only true Demo¬ 
cratic ground, and wo will maintain it while 
there is a plank left. 

Ingham County .—The Free Demooraoy of 
Phelpstown met on the 26th ult., and organ¬ 
ized by electing M. M. Chappell President, A. 
C. Mead Vice President, A. L. Chappell Secre¬ 
tary. 

The Executive Committee are ; H. D, Cobb, 
Franklin Sheldon, and N. C. Branch. * 

Lapeer County .—The Free Democrats of 
Dry den met for organization on the 1st day of 
March. Jeremiah Reynolds was chosen Chair¬ 
man, and Joab Stafford Secretary. The fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a Town Cor¬ 
responding Committee; Seth Hall, Oliver A. 
Lewis, Russell Watson, Uriah Townsend, and 
Stephen Grinnell. * 


MARK SUTHERLAND: 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


CHAP. vm. 

Farewell. 

Fair wert thou in tho dreams 
Of early life, thou land of glorious flowers, 

And snmraor winds, and low-tonod silvery streams, 
Dim with the shadow of thy laurel bowers. 

Fair wert thou with tho light 
On thy blue hills and sleepy waters east 
From purple skies, soft deepening into night, 

Yet slow as if oach moment wore their lost 
Of glory waning fast! 


The Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, 
was filled to overflowing on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, by the admirers of Hon. John P. Hale, of 
New Hampshire, who had been announced to 
deliver a lecture on the above subject. We 
copy from the New York Times : 

“ The first portion, and indeed nearly the J 
whole of the lecture, was a minute account of 


and the demoralizing effects of such revolting 
exhibitions were dwelt upon by the lecturer 
with good effect; and when at last he came 
to that period at which Christianity had so far 
improved the natures of the people, that objec¬ 
tions were made to the continuance of gladia¬ 
torial fights, the point of the lecturer appeared, 
and the audience became awakened to the fact 
that Hon. J. P. Hale, of New Hampshire, was 
the lecturer. The work of the Reformer was, 
he said, ever an ungracious task; and particu- 
ly so when evils having their origin in antiqui¬ 
ty were to bo removed. Gladiatorial exhibi¬ 
tions were established and popular in Rome. 
Rulers were wont to celebrate their triumphs 
by such scenes, and the people desired to see 
them. The gladiators were usually captives 
trained to the ring, and under the control of 
their masters, who made them fight for the 
gratification of their own and the people’s un¬ 
natural desire for scenes of strife and blood¬ 
shed. And consequently, when a few Chris¬ 
tians viewed them with horror, and cried out 
for their abolishment, they were answered by 
such questions as— 1 What right have you to 
interfere with our institutions?’ 1 We do not 
force you to keep gladiators, or witness gladia¬ 
torial exhibitions.’ 1 If you don’t like them, 
don’t come where they ,are.' 1 Bui whether 
you like them or not, you have no right to in¬ 
terfere with an established institution, or to 
endeavor to prevent our owning gladiators 
and making them fight whenever we choose.’ 
1 Mind your own affairs, and we will attend to 
ours, or else there may come disruptions.’ 

“ There was no mistaking the double entendre 
of these pretended remonstrances of the old 
Pagans against the reformatory movements of 
the Christians, and the house rung with ap¬ 
plause. Some were evidently pleased with the 
ingoniousness of the application, and others 
sympathized with the speaker’s known senti¬ 
ments on the subject on which the above was 
intended to bear. Others, imagining that the 
Union was again in danger, hissed prodi¬ 
giously. 

“In conclusion, tho lecturer said the story 
was not without its suggestions, and believed 
that it required no oommentator to point them 


“ Curse that perch! ” said he aloud. 

“ Take care, sir,” cried Leonard; for the 
man, in stepping back, nearly trod upon Helen. 

The angler turned. “ What’s the matter ! 
Hist, you have frightened my peroh. Keep 
still, can’t you?" 

Helen ^Jrew herself out of the way, and 
Leonard remained motionless. He remember¬ 
ed Jackeymo, and felt a sympathy for the an¬ 
gler. 

“ It is the most extraordinary perch, that! ” 
muttered the stranger, soliloquizing. “It has 
the devil’s own luck. It must have been born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth, that damned 
perch ! I shall never catoh it—never! Ha! 
no—only a weed. I give it up.” With this 
he indignantly jerked the rod from the water, 
and began to disjoint it. While leisurely en¬ 
gaged in this occupation, he turned to Leon¬ 
ard. 

“Humph! are you intimately acquainted 
with this stream, sir?” 

“ No,” answered Leonard. “ I never saw it 
before.” 

Angler (solemnly.) “ Then, young man, take 
my advice, and do not give way to its fascina¬ 
tions. Sir, I am a martyr to this stream; it 
has been the Delilah of my existence.” 

Leonard (interested—the last sentence seem¬ 
ed to him poetical.) “The Delilah? Sir—the 
Delilah!” 

Angler. “The Delilah. Young man, listen, 
and be warned by example. When I was 
about your age, I first came to this stream to 
fish. Sir, on that fatal day, about 3 P. M., I 
hooked up a fish—such a big one, it must have 
weighed a pound and a halt!■> Sir, it was that 
length; ” and the angler put finger to wrist. 
“ And just when I had it nearly ashore, by the 
very place where you are sitting, on that 
shelving bank, young man, the line broke, and 
the peroh twisted himself among those roots, 
and—caco dremen that he was—ran off, hook 
and all. Well, that fish haunted me ; never 
before had I seen such a fish. Minnows I had 
caught in the Thames and elsewhere, also 
gudgeons, and occasionally a dace. But a fish 
like that—a perch— all hie fins up like^the 
sails of a man-ol-war—a monster perch! a 
whale of a perch ! No, never till then had I 
known what leviathans lie hid within the deeps. 
I could notsleep till I had returned; and again, 
sir—I caught that perch. And this time I 
pulled him fairly out of the water. He escaped; 
and how did he escape ? Sir, he left his eye 
behind on the hook. Years, long years, have 
passed since then ; but never shall I forget the 
agony of that moment.” 

Leonard. 11 To the peroh, sir ? ” 

Angler. “ Perch! agony to him ? He enjoy¬ 
ed it; agony to me. I gazed on that eye, and 
the eye looked as sly and as wicked as if it 
was laughing in my face. Well, sir, I had 
heard that there is no better bait for a perch, 
than a perch’s eye. I adjusted that eye on the 
hook, and dropped in the line gently. The 
water was unusually clear; in two minutes I 
saw that perch return. He approached the 
hook; he recognised his eye—frisked his tail—• 
made a plunge—and, as I live, carried off the 
eye, safe and sound; and I saw him digesting 
it by the side of that water lily. The mocking 
fiend! Seven times since that day, in the 
course of a varied and eventful life, have I 
saught that perch, and seven times has that 
perch escaped.” My Novel. 


The sun was rising in cloudless splendolf, on 
the morning on which Mark Sutherland 
paused upon an eminence, to throw a farewell 
glance over the beautiful scenes of hie child¬ 
hood and youth—the fair valley of the Pearl. 
East lay the dark boundary of the pine forest, 
pierced by the golden, arrow-like rays of tho 
level sun, or casting long, spear-like shadows 
athwart the green alluvion—south and west, 
belts of forest alternated with gaudy ootton- 
fielde, and rolling green hills interspersed with 
graceful groves, until in softly-blended hues 
they met the distant horizon. From this beau¬ 
tifully-variegated circumference his eye re¬ 
turned to gaze upon the certtre of the scene— 
the Pearl—the lovely river whieh took its name 
from the semi-transparent hues of clouded saf- 
ron, rose, and azure, that seemed not only 
caught from the glorious sky above, and the 
gorgeous hills and fields and grove around, but 
flashed up from the deep channel of the stream, 
as if its clear waters flowed through a bed of 
opal. 

At some distance below him, encircled by a 
bend of the river, lay—like some rich mosaic on 
the bosom of the vale—“Cashmere,” the almost 
Oriental soene of his youthful love dream. 
There was the pebbly beach, with its minia¬ 
ture piers and fairy boats—the lawn, with its 
flowering and fragrant groves, its crystal 
founts, its shaded walks and vine-clad arbors; 
and, nearer the house, the rose terrace, with 
its millions of odoriferous budding and bloom¬ 
ing roses, surrounding as with a crimson glow 
that white villa and its colonnade of light Ionic 
shafts. At this distance he could see distinctly 
the bay window, with its purple curtains, of 
India’s boudoir; and at its sight, the image of 
the beautiful India arose before him. Again 
he saw her in that poetic harmony of form and 
coloring that had so ravished his artist soul— 
the slender yet well-rounded figure—the warm, 
bright countenance, with its amber-hued ring¬ 
lets, and clear olive complexion deepening into 
crimson upon oheeks and lips—a beauty in 
which there was no strong contrast, hut all 
rich harmony—a form that he once had fondly 
thought clothed a soul as harmonious, as beau¬ 
tiful. They were lost ! all lost—home, and 
bride, and lovely dreams of youth! Do not 
despise him, or blame me, when I tell you, in 
the touching words of Scripture, that “’he lift¬ 
ed up his voice and wept.” He was but twenty- 
one, and this was the first despairing, passion¬ 
ate sorrow of his youth. 

It is very easy to talk and write of the “ re¬ 
wards of virtue,” the comfort of a good con¬ 
science, the delights of duty. Alas! I am afraid 
the delights of duty are seldom believed in, and 
seldomer experienced. Be sure, when a great 
sacrifice of interest, of affection, of hope, is 
made, and a great sorrow is felt—nothing— 
nothing but a loving, Christian faith can con- 


Here, then, even a philanthropist might rea¬ 
sonably inquire why all this was done T Why 
a youth, born and brought up a slaveholder, 
should, against preconceived ideas, against pru¬ 
dence, against self-interest, against hope, with 
doubtful good even to the beneficiaries of his 
self-devotion, beggar himself for the sake of 
their emancipation ? Why he, being no Chris¬ 
tian, should make such an immense sacrifice of 
wealth, position, affection, hope—in short, of 
all temporal and earthly interests? 

We are able to answer, that, had a scientific 
phrenologist examined the moral organs of 
Mark Sutherland’s head, he would have found 
his answer in the predominant conscientious¬ 
ness. It was, therefore, only a severe sense of 
justice that laid its iron hand upon him, obli¬ 
ging him to do as he bad done—a single sense 
of justice, suoh as might have influenced the 
actions of a Pagan or an Atheist—a hard, 
stern sense of justice, without faith, hope, or 
love—an uncompromising sense of justice, with¬ 
out self-flattery, promise, or comfort. 

He is not as yet a Christian, but he may be¬ 
come one, he must become one, for no great 
sacrifice was ever made to duty, without Christ 
claiming that redeemed soul as his own. 

After all, perhaps, there is but one sin and 
sorrow in the world— Idolatry —and all forms 
of evil are comprised within it, It includes all 
shades of sin, from the lightest error that clouds 
the conscience, to the darkest crime that brings 
endless night upon the soul; and all degrees of 
suffering, from the discontent that disturbs idle 
passing hour, to the anguish and despair that 
overwhelms and swallows up all the hopes of 
life. We are all idolaters. Some god-passion 
of the heart is ever the deity we worship. Am¬ 
bition, avarice, love—“ the world, the flesh, or 
tho devil,” in some form, is always the idoL 
Perhaps, love; the first, the most disinterested, 
self-devoted, of all the forms of idolatry, comes 
nearest to the true worship. But it is not the 
true worship—by ail the anguish that it brings, 
it is not the true worship. 

Oh! if hut for a moment we could raise our 
souls to God in all the self-surrender where¬ 
with in passionate devotion we throw our hearts 
beneath the feet of some weak and perishable 
form of clay— that were conversion—that were 
regeneration—that were a groat deliverance— 
that were life eternal, and full of joy ! 

And are there not moments when we cajch 
a glimpse of such a possibility? when brain 
and heart stand still, thoughtless, breathless? 
when life itself pauses in the transient revela¬ 
tion of such unsufferable light ? And wo 
know that some have entered in and lived in 
this light all the days of their lives. To many 
of us, alas! and in most of our moods, they 
seem to live in an unknown world—to speak in 
an unknown tongue. 

Who of us has not occasionally experienced 
these thoughts apd emotions, in reading and 
meditating on the lives and characters of Chris¬ 
tians of any name —it matters little what; for 
there is a unity of spirit in ail regenerated chil¬ 
dren of God, of every nation, rank, or sect. 
Fenelon and George Whitefield—the French¬ 
man and the Briton—the mitred archbishop 
and the poor field preacher—the Roman Cath¬ 
olic and the Methodist, dwelt in the samo 
light, spoke the same language, because both 
were one in spirit. What if, through the me¬ 
dium of each separate brain, the Theology 100k 
different? The heart is greater than the brain; 
or, in other words, the affections are higher 
than the intellect. “ Out, of the heart are the 
issues of life;” and this is life eternal, that we 
should know the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent.” With their hearts, their 
affections, they discerned Him. And in love 
they were ono with each other, and one with 
Christ and God. And who, in communing with 
their fervent souls—in meditating on their per¬ 
fect faith and love—perfect devotion to G*od, 
has not been startled by some such light as this 
let in upon the mind—“Why, if this unfailing 
love—this unwavering faith—this unreserved 
devotion—this total self-Burrender—be the 
worship we owe to our Creator, then have wo 
been idolaters; for all this instinct and power, 
and necessity of loving, sacrificing, and wor¬ 
shipping, has been ours, and has been lavished, 
wasted, only on the creature.” 

Akin to this was the feeling that impelled 
the dying Wolsey to exclaim, “ Had I but serv¬ 
ed God as diligently as I have served the king, 
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He would not have given me over in my gray 
hairs.” 

And as our hoy, Mark Sutherland, Btood 
gazing in bitterness of spirit upon the beautiful 
scene of his love and joy, the maddening seeno 
of his trial and suffering, these words escaped 
from his hursting heart: “ Oh, God ! if I had 
worshipped thee as I worshipped her, Thy beau¬ 
tiful work, I had not now been alone—alone in 
my sorrow.” 

It was the sincere, earnest cry of a stricken, 
penitent, suffering heart. 

It was answered then and there. Around 
him fell an influence softer and more genial 
than sunshine—moro refreshing than dew—a 
spiritual influence, warming, renewing, sup¬ 
porting— r a Divine influence, kindling and 
strengthening the soul within him. 

The Comforter had come, and was acknowl¬ 
edged. With uncovered head, and uplifted 
heart, then and there Mark Sutherland conse¬ 
crated his life to the service of God, and His 
work on earth. 

From the beautiful vale he turned, and, in¬ 
spired by new strength and courage, put spurs 
to his horse, and galloppod rapidly on towards 

the road leading to the town of C-, where, 

six weeks since, he had parted with Lauder¬ 
dale. He reached C- in time for an early 

breakfast. Here—not wishing to leave his 
family in ignorance of his fate, and by his de¬ 
parture thus to cut down the bridge of commu¬ 
nication between them and himself—he ad¬ 
dressed a letter to his bachelor uncle, Paul 
Sutherland, informing him that his destination 
was some Northwestern town, whenoe, as soon 
as he should become settled, He should write. 
He gave this letter in charge of the landlord, 
to be forwarded as soon as his uncle should re¬ 
turn from the North'. He then mounted his 
horse and took the road to Natchez, whence he 
intended to embark in a steamboat up the Mis¬ 
sissippi. He reached the city by nightfall, and 
found his baggage, sent by the stage-coach, 
had arrived in safety. He took the boat that 
passed that night; and the next morning he 
found himself many miles on his way up the 

“ The world was all before him, where to choose 

His place of rest, and Providenoe his guide.” 

And, to a young, adventurous, hopeful spirit, 
this uncertainty, joined to liberty, was not with¬ 
out its peculiar charm. During the greater 
part of the day he remained on deck, with a 
spy-glass in his hand, examining the face of 
the country on either side of the river. The 
lawns and villages on the Lower Mississippi 
did not attract him in the least degree. Their 
situations were low—their beach sluggishly 
washed by the thick and murky water—their 
thoroughfare wet and muddy—their general 
aspect unwholesome to the last degree. 

But, farther up the river, and above the 
mouth of the Ohio, the country and the color 
of the water began to change. High bluffs, 
gray old rooks, and gigantic woods, diversified 
the shores—crystal creeks and verdant islets 
varied the river. He approached the fine 
“ Rock, river country.” 

Beautiful as a poetio vision of Elysium had 
seemed the luxurious valley of the Pearl. 

But this gigantic scene—Rook river, Rook 
island, with the opposite shores of the Missis¬ 
sippi widening here into a lake-like expanse— 
had a breadth and grandeur, a Titanic vigor 
and vitality of beauty, the most consonant, the 
most imposing and enoouraging, to his own 
young, energetio spirit. 

The boat stopped opposite the village of S-•, 

just as the morning mist was rolling away be¬ 
fore tbe sun, and revealing the scene in all its 
picturesque beauty and fresh life. The young 
city was but two years old—yet, infant of the 
Titaness West, it was growing and thriving 
most vigorously. Here, then, Mark Sutherland' 
determined to take up his abode—here to live 
and labor. He ordered his baggage into the 
boat, and stepped in after it, and was swiftly 
rowed to the shore. Here, too, in order to bo- 
gin aright and betimes, he shouldered his own 
trunk, while a porter followed with his box of 
books, and wended his way to the hotel on the 
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get the people on our side ; but we cannot do before his eye8 And now ; every moment, the 
this without convincing them that we are right. Publ ; 0 ; g oxpccting to hear of the deoease of 
What they need is, Light, and this we intend y ice PreB ; d(mt King . 

to give in our Facts for the People. It will j R Miller, appointed one of the Judges Of 
not be a newspaper, or take the place of any the new Territory of Washington, was the most 
Free Sod newspaper ; it will not bo furnished tboro h . faoed J rvile of Wa dele ation from 
even to smgle subscribers. The object xs two- oh; | uri the time he gerV ed in Congress. 


What they need is, Light, and this we intend y ice PreB ; d(mt King . 

to give in our Facts for the People. It will j R Miller, appointed one of the Judges Of 
not be a newspaper, or take the place of any ^ ^ Wasbi t was the most 

Free Sod newspaper ; it will not bo furnished tboro h . faoed J rvile of Wa dele ation from 
wm to «ngh subscribers. The object xs two- 0hi dllrin the time he Bm ‘ d in Congress, 
fold to supply a document, monthly, full of We ^ ^ he hag lafcel guffered from an 
facts and arguments, suitable for reference, and atfcaok of al ; ftat m t him from 

calculated to make converts to the cause of . . ,, i P :. m 

_ ^ exercising the functions of his new office. 

Free Democracy. And, as we consider the ° . . 

support of the State or local Anti-Slavery Ml “ Cam P beI1 > of Alabama, (fire-eater,) late- 
papers vital, we shall keep standing, in each ^PP^ed to tbe Supreme bench of the Uni- 
number, their titles, places of publication, ted States, committed himself, during the YV li¬ 
terals, &c, so that new adherents to the Party mot Pr0VI8 ° a S ltatl0n ’ to the do S ma > that tho 
may know where to supply themselves regular- Me /‘ 0an laws prohibiting slavery in California 
ly with newspapers of kindred principles: and *ew Mexico, were abrogated by the Eed- 

‘ Every individual has his field of labor-every f al Constitution, the moment these territories 
club has its town, district, or county. They became a part of the United States, 
will be glad to secure a document, every month, Mr. Slidell, (a Compromise Union Democrat,) 
to circulate among those disposed to inquire appointed to the mission to Central America, 
into the principles and policy of the Free Dem- is the same gentleman who acted as Minister 
oeratic movement. We ask their aid in obtain- Plenipotentiary to Mexico, in the negotiations 
ing a hundred thousand readers for the “ Facts preceding the late war with that country. 

for the People. _ One tbe r j 0begt appointments in the gift 

PROSPECTUS OP FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, of the Government, the consulship to Liverpool, 
On the 1st of June next, we shall commence ba8 been g ; ven to Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
the publication of Facts for the People, a friend of the Presiden t. 

monthly, designed for preservation as a doom The appoiatments give great trouble to the 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPL: 


the publication of Facts for the People, a 
monthly, designed for preservation as a docu¬ 


ment for reference, or for general circulation, PreB i den t ; ho has tried much to please all see- 
as a Free Democratic missionary, especially tion of the Party. Antecedents are sometimes for- 
among those not yet familiar with the Anti- gotten, hut adhesion to the Baltimore platform 
Slavery movement. It will be composed chiefly ; s made a tegt of fitness f or 0 fa C6i j n the Sen- 
of articles from the National Era, adapted par- at0) an effort wag ma de, ; n the case of nomina- 
tieularly to the purpose named. tions for the office of deputy postmaster, to 

Eaoh number will contain eight pages, and prevent ratification wherever the record showed 
he printed on good paper, of the size of the Pr ee-Soil affinities; and in the case of Mr. Dix, 
Congressional Globe, in quarto form, suitable nominated by the President as Assistant Treas- 
fov binding. urer ; n New York, the question was distinctly 

It will he furnished at the following rates, by raised by M r. Bright, of Indiana, whether, 
the year, twelve numbers constituting a vol- having boIted tbe regu i ar nomination in 1848, 
ume; and having committed himself to tho Wilmot 

6 copies for - - - $1-00 Proviso, he should be acoepted by the Senate. 

100 C eopie 9 for I I I I 12 00 Mr ‘ Dix > so far aa we know ’ has not aban ' 
Any person or elub may, in this way,.by doned “7 of ‘b 0 doctrines maintained by him 
raising $12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every ln 18 ff» but he V0ted Gene " al Pl0rc0 ’ and 
month, for a whole year, to one hundred read- BlIent aa to the Balfclmor0 Platform ‘ Tbe 
erg debate was a warm one, and it is said that 

All payments must he in advance. Messrs. Atchison Mason, and Borland, opposed 

As we wish to begin on the first of June bis ratification which, however, was at length 
next, and bo able to supply the demand for the car ™ d > el S bt Senat0rs 1 “* a S ams * >*■ S ° 

first number, orders should be sent in immedi- *e correspondents who have doubtless ob- 
ate jy q Bailey taine( * news from the leaky members of the 

Washington, D. C., April 7, 1853. Se " ate ‘ T „ , 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the . Th0 ^ New York a PP“ntment S were the sub¬ 
foregoing, will entitle themselves to six copies J ect of P rotraoted Cabme ‘ cogitations. The 
by publishing the Prospectus, Hards lnslsted u P on Scbe11 for tbe collectorship, 


and directing attention to it 


The Legislature of Maine has passed a bill 
re-enforcing the provisions of the Liquor Law. 
The advocates of the policy of this measure 
seem to be in no degree disheartened. 

Mr. Hale, the Tribune says, will remove to 


or nothing; and the whole battle for the mas¬ 
tery, between them on one side, and the Barn¬ 
burners and Softs on the other, was waged on 
this question. At last, at the instance, we 
presume, of Marey, a compromise was agreed 
upon, the Collectorship being tendered to ex- 
Senator Dickinson, the Assistant Treasuryship 
to ex-Senator Dix, the District Attorneyship to 
O’Conor, the other offices being apportioned 


ALBANY MANUAL LABOR ACADEMY. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

This Institution i$ located at Albany, Athens coun¬ 
ty, Ohio. The property of the school is vested in 
Shares of $25 each, owned by the friends of freedom 
of various denominations and in different sections of 
the country. The institution is thus secured against 
the preponderance of sectarian influences. Persona of 
good moral character may hold shares, and are eligible 
to office. Stfldents of both sexes, and all colors, are 
admitted to equal privileges. The officers are elected 
annually by the shareholders. The institution has 
nearly six hundred acres of excellent land, on which 


now being taken; Bey. Joseph Gordon, late associate 
editor of the Christian Press, formerly editor of the 
Pree Presbyterian, and Professor in Pranklin College, 
has been invited to the Presidency. The Pree Presby¬ 
terian is to be revived and published at Albany, com¬ 
mencing in May or June next. 


New York this month, for the purpose of prac- l mong ^ Hunk0ra and Barnburners-the 


Being his profession. Wo h@pe we may hear pieference generally being shown to the former, 
his voice occasionally m that great Babel. If Dickingon and Dix a0cept) tbe PreB ; dent 
The late election in New Hampshire showed hopes that the hatchet will be buried, and the 
an increase of the Free Democratic vote. Hale’s Sachems he induced once more to smoke to- 
vote was about 6,500; hut the vote for Gov- gether the calumet of peace. And is this to he 
ernor at the late election was near 8,200. We the upshot of Radical Democracy in New 
regret that Mr. Hale’s ciroumstanoes do not York — Hunkerdom triumphant, not only in 
allow him to remain in the State and fight out principle, but in patronage— the accomplished | 
the battle against Hunkerism. |)ix, one of the leaders of the majority of the 

Andrew T. Judson, United States District Democratic Party in New York, descending 
Judge for Connecticut, diedlast Thursday week, from Senatorial dignity to the inferior post of 
a,t Canterbury. The most distinguished act of a Sub-Treasurer, and taking his seat even be- 
his life, we believe, was his attempt made in low the man who has labored night and day 
the case of Miss Crandall, many years ago, to to make the New York Democracy tho hand- 
prevent the teaching of colored children in that maid of Slavery!! 

State. Times have changed since then. go far, little has been done for Ohio, Indiana, 

On the 28th of March, the Circuit Court of and Illinois. Ohio voted for Cass in 1848, and 
Washington ordered an execution against the for Pierce in 1852; hut the President thought 
sureties of Bomford, in the Kosciusko case, as proper to step over her, and take a member of 
directed by the Supreme Court. The amount his Cabinet from Kentucky, a Whig State; 
disposed of was $60,000, one-fifth of which and then, instead of compensating her with 
was ordered to he entered for the use of Major the post of Assistant Postmaster—an office 
Tochman, besides $5,000 for expenses and costs whose patronage gives it great considera- 
defrayed by him. Major Tochman has shown tion—she is turned off with the Indian Bu- 
signal ability and perseverance in conducting reau, of comparatively little political influence, 
this long-standing case to a successful termina- which is given to Mr. Manypenny. In Illinois, 
tion. His speech in the Supreme Court, evino- the President has taken good care of Thomson 
ing great legal researoh, and, for a foreigner, Campbell and Molony, both of whom, elected 
remarkable mastery of the ^English language, once by the People on account of their avowgd 
was highly complimented by some of the ablest declaration of thorough Anti-Slavery principles, 
members of the Court. . were rejected by them for the non-fulfilment of 

One of the most noticeable events of the week their pledges. One has been made Surveyor in 
is the publication of a letter addressed to Col. Chicago, the other appointed one of the Land 
Benton, by Messrs. Phelps and Lamb, Repre- Commissioners for California, 
sentatives in Congress from Missouri, one of Mrs. Stowe left Boston, Wednesday of last 
whom at last was elected as a Benton man. It wekj f or Liverpool, with her husband, Profes- 
is a respectful declaration of war against the gor g t0 we, and her brother, Charles Beecher. 
Colonel’s views in relation to Caucuses and Con- g be R ad Been suffering from a severe attack of 
ventions, some year or more after the publica- g ; ckn e8S, and, we fear, will be poorly able to go 
tion of those views, showing a determination on through the ceremonious reception that awaits 
the part of these gentlemen to array them- ber ; n England. Stafford House has been 
selves, at all events, against the veteran. The p i aoe d at her disposal, and the People of Great 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio Wo¬ 
man’s Rights Association will be held at Ra¬ 
venna, Portage county, Ohio, commencing on 
Wednesday, the 25th of May next, at 10 o’clock i 
A. M,, and continuing two days. ■ 

Tho object of this association is the removal 
of the many unjust and oppressive legal and 
social regulations from which woman suffers, 
and which tend not merely to prevent her ful¬ 
filling lier own high destiny, by meeting her 
responsibilities and performing her duties, but 
retard also the progress and development of 
the race. 

The intelligence of the world is becoming 
awakened to the evils of many of these legal, 
social, and vocational distinctions; and man¬ 
hood, as well as womanhood, is demanding 
something better adapted to the advancement 
and welfare of both. 

The friends of humanity and progress are 
earnestly and cordially invited to attend the 
meeting, and there discuss the subject of wo- , 
man’s true position in society—her rights, du¬ 
ties, and responsibilities. 

Sallif. B. Gove, Secretary. 
March 28, 1853._ 

Iowa. —The Free Democracy of Iowa held a 
State Convention at Washington, Feb. 22d, Dr. 
George Shedd, of Lee county, presiding. Res¬ 
olutions and articles were adopted for a Free 
Democratic State Association. A State Cen¬ 
tral Committee- was appointed, consisting of 
the following persons : Messrs. S. L. Howe, M. 

L. Edwards, and A. R. Wiekersham, Henry 
county; Timothy Fox, Lee county; J. W. Cat- 
tell, Cedar county; with a Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary for each county. 

Slate Ticket. —Commissioner of Public Works, 
Wm. Dunlap, Wapello county; Register of Pub¬ 
lic Works, Willet Dorland, Henry county; Su¬ 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 1854, Dr. 
George Shedd, of Lee county. Hale and Julian 
were recommended for re-nomination as na¬ 
tional candidates. 

A President, five Vice Presidents, three Secre¬ 
taries, Executive Committee of five, and two 
Treasurers, were appointed for the State Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Resolutions were also adopted sustaining the 
course of the party organ at Mt. Pleasant, (the 
True Democrat,) for a Prohibitory Liquor Law; 
against Slavery, and against the Fugitive Slave 
Law; for the Extension of our Territorial Lim¬ 
its, North and South, with Slavery prohibited; 
for Freedom of Publie Lands; in favor of Emi¬ 
gration from the Old World; River and Har¬ 
bor Improvements; for a Reduction of Land 
and Ocean Postage; and the Abolition of thl* 
Franking Privilege; and against Black Laws. 
The platform eoneludes as follows: 

“ That it is our duty, as American citizens, 
as friends of impartial liberty, the Constitution, 
the Union, and the progress of the race, to un¬ 
furl the ancient banner of Free Democraoy, 
and reveal to the world’s gaze emblazoned there¬ 
on, Liberty and Union, one and insepara¬ 
ble, now and forever. And standing on tho 
broad platform of liberal principles this day 
adopted, we call upon the untrammeled free¬ 
men of Iowa to rally beneath that proud en¬ 
sign, and discarding old partisan linos, issues, 
and animosities, join the marshalling hosts of 
a dauntless people, from the East, the WeBt, 
the North, and the South, whose coming an¬ 
nounces the doom of oppression and conserva¬ 
tism, and the advent of a bettor time—the 
dawn of better days.” 


end to the demoralization, and riots, and mani¬ 
fold evils, attending the present volunteer sys¬ 
tem. 

The late dreadful accident on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, seventy miles beyond Cum¬ 
berland, by which the cars were thrown off the 
track, down a precipice of some hundred feet, 
causing the death of several persons, and serious 
injury to others, has excited much distrust of 
the workmanship on that part of the road, 
which winds round the mountain sides and 
along so many precipioes. This is the third 
accident that has happened on this section, and 
it is said that the road at the eurves is defect¬ 
ive in strength, and that the rails and their 
fastenings are insufficient for the great pressure 
and momentum of the cars. 

The Whigs of Tennessee are rallying for the 
coming State election. A State Convention is 
to be held at Nashville in April, to select can¬ 
didates. In the manifestoes of the Party we 
can discover no ground on which it is to organ¬ 
ize, except the assumption that the Party in 
power is suspected of'the purpose of territorial 
aggrandizement. We suppose the philosophy 
of the matter is, that the outs wish to he ins. 

The letter-writers report that the soene in 
the Senate last Friday, when the nomination 
of Mr. Dix was under consideration, was pro¬ 
foundly interesting. Messrs. Rusk, Bright, 
Butler, Mason, and Brodhead, spoke strongly 
against ratification. The Southern Senators 
named were akaest fierce. Douglas, Soule, 
Walker, Chase, Seward, Houston, and Pettit, 
advocated ratification; and Soule, we are told, 
stated that Mr. Dix, during the campaign, on 
the stump avowed his assent to the Baltimore 
platform. Mr. Chase, it is said, even by those 
not acting with him, gloriously vindicated the 
rights and institutions of the free States, ap¬ 
pearing to greater advantage than he had ever 
done before. It was the remark of a brother 
member, that he would come back to the next 
Senate and take a position there, second to 
that of no other Senator. The nays on the 
nomination were Bright, Atchison, Butler, 
Evans, Rusk, Morton, Thompson of Kentucky, 
and Mason. 

The Telegraph brings news of the serious 
illness of Judge Taney, and of the death of 
Mrs. Cass. “ Of all the estimable ladies,” 
says the Intelligencer, “ who have resided at the 
seat of Government, not one was more esteem¬ 
ed for goodness than the amiable and gentle 
wife of General Cass.” 

The newspapers announce the death of sev¬ 
eral distinguished persons—among them Field 
Marshal Haynau, one of the great malefactors 
of tho nineteenth century, Dr. William E. 
Horner, Professor of Anatomy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, and widely known 
through his anatomical works, and Orfila, the 
celebrated toxicologist, author of several im¬ 
portant works on toxicology and medical ju¬ 
risprudence. 

Pennsylvania is not totally depraved. We 
observe with pleasure that the hill to prevent 
colored persons from settling in that State, 
failed to receive a second reading in the House 
of Representatives on the 28th ult., by a vote 
of 50 against 29 ! Is this the beginning of a 
wholesome reaction ? The Commercial Adver¬ 
tiser, Erie county, of the same State, has with¬ 
drawn from the Whig party, and appears in 
new type, under the title of the Weekly Cres¬ 
cent, as an advocate of Free Democracy. It 
is ably conducted by A. H. Caughey and A. J. 
McCreary. __ 


gress know that, although he voted for the Fu- stewards; ploughmen; weeders; clod-breakers; At the time of the conquest, says Turner ( 
gitive Slave Bill, he has on several occasions hay-cutters; vintagers; ox-drivers; sheep-tend- the greater part of the land in England was 
expressed doubts of the constitutional power of era; fish-eatehers ; mule-drivers; hen-keepers, cultivated hy slaves, and the free tenants were 
Congress over the subject, and his preference, and so on through the endless varieties of exceedingly few in number. The fact of the 
if the question were an original one, that the function of which the services and offices of trade in English slaves to foreign countries— 
whole subject should he left to the States. This business and pleasure are capable. Fourier is to Scotland and Ireland, at least—is well 
same gentleman, in a speech delivered in Jef- not more methodical or minute in the group- proved; and that it went much further is ron- 
ferson county, Mississippi, on the 1,1th of July, ings of his scientific organization of the pha- dered probable by the aneodote, generally re- 
1851, thus expressed himself: lanstery. I have not given the full list, and I ceived, of the circumstance which induced Pope 

“Mississippi had in no way any great inter- have spared the English reader the classic Gregory the Great, about A. D. 596, to send 
est in the Fugitive Slave Law; for, even if nome nolature of the system, offering this only St. Augustine into England. Sussing one day 
there were ten thousand, fifteen thousaud, or ag a spooimen and proof of the ordel . of wb i ob through the slave market at Rome, and per- 
Slavery was made the subject, and the large aUfaro .1 p,». wav, 

were these slaves the property of Mississippi provision for its permanency, hy a peoplo who set up for sale, he inquired about their country, 
planters? He replied, ‘‘No.’ These fugitives subsequently lost their own liberties by the in- and finding they were English Pagans, he is 
belonged to border States, and, if recovered, the ev ita, b le rebound of the blow with which they said to have cried out, in the Latin language, 
** «•«. of thai. victims. *». , V:. 

And how would they be circumstanced with The aggregate of the Roman slaves I cannot Christian!; that is, they would not be An- 
ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand negroes among find, or their proportion to the entire popula- gles (or English) but Angels, if they were 
them, imported from Abolition States ? Such tion, with reliable certainty; hut they were so Christians.” These were, doubtless, the fair- 
stock would he a curse to the land; for, with nllraerous tbat tbey wer0 a t i as t forbidden to haired, blue-eyed Anglo-Saxons, with a destiny 
ruin *t,he"rest^of ^Im slaves^nTvery probably wear a distinctive dress, lest, becoming aware which has since become more manifest than 
give rise to the most -dreadful consequences, of their strength, they might he tempted to in- just then it seemed. 

He would not have, in his quarters, a negro surrection. Nevertheless, a revolt, headed hy Of the rest of Europe it may he generally 
brought from the North, on any account what- tbe Thracian Spartacus, in B. C. 71, was near- stated, that the personal servitude which grew 
ever ‘ ly successful; another, by no less than 300,000 out of the abuses of the feudal system was ex- 

Nor should the explicit condemnation of the Samat ; anB) took p j ace j n tbe re ; gn 0 f Con- ceedingly severe, hut it is not supposed to have 
Fugitive Slave Bill as utterly without eonstitu- s t an j;; ne) a f ter t bo establishment of Christianity equalled, in severity or degradation, the domes- 
tional warrant, by Mr. Riiett, of South Caro- ag tbfl re ]j g ; on 0 f tbe Empire, A. D. 334. tie slavery of the ancients, or that among the 

lina, be forgotten. Besides the supply of the slave market by European colonies on this side of the Atlantic. 

Will it he endured, that devotion to this act 00n(p)est; one of tbe j awa 0 f the XII tables, The feudal villein of the lowest order was un- 
of Congress shall he required as a test for br0U g bt f rom (j,. eeoo by the Decemviri, B. C. proteoted in his property, as against seizure by 
Northern Democrats, and that those who vio- allowed creditors to seize their insolvent his master, and was subject to the most ignoble 
late their pledges to the people, of opposition to debtor3; and keep t hem in their houses until services, hut there were many and important 
it, shall he rewarded hy appointments to office, ' by tbeb . gery ; ceB they had discharged the debt, circumstances which distinguished him mate- 
when Southern men themselves proclaim it ut- Thig wag durfng tbe period of tbe Republic. Hally from the Greek, Roman, or West India 
terly unconstitutional, or of doubtful eonstitu- The glay0 trade among the PGman8; as w ; t h slave. As before stated, in the language of Lord 
tionality, and, whether constitutional or not, of most of tbe anc ; ent „ a t; on3; f 0 j.- me d an import- Coke, To all other persons than his master, he 
no practical value? ** an j. pald 0 f commerce and business. “They was a free man, and as against them he had 

-*- traded in slaves and the souls of men.” Slave rights of property. For excessive personal in- 

NATURAL HISTOR Y OF SLAVERY.—NO. 2. merchants were regularly attached to the Ro- juries by the master, he had redress at the suit 
In every age and country, until times com- man armies, and importers often came from of the King; the life and chastity of the female 
paratively recent, personal sorvitude has been Greece and Asia to Rome in the pursuit of that villein, even of the lowest degree, were protect- 
the condition of the majority of mankind. In branch of trade which must have been in ed effectually in point of law, however feebly 
the patriarchal ages, with whose history the those barbarian times, as Lord Chatham de- in fact; and their testimony, except against 
Hebrew Scriptures have made us somewhat in- scribed it in his letter to Lord North, only their lord, was received in the courts of justice, 
timately acquainted, servitude, more or less about eighty years ago, “ the right arm of the These advantages, trivial and uncertain as they 
absolute and complete, existed in Palestine, British commeroe.” may seem, are yet a really great mitigation of 

Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and all over the East. Milford {History of Greece) says cattle and the state of bondage, and a sure pledge of its 
Abraham had at least three hundred and B i aves constituted the principal riches of the eventual abolition. Any, the least‘concession 


selves, at all events, against the veteran. The 
reply is Bentauian: 

Washington City, March 10, 1853. 

Gentlemen: Your communication of this 
day’s date is just received, and as it bears in¬ 
ternal evidence of having been prepared for 
publication, I conform to its intention hy remit¬ 
ting it to Missouri for that purpose. 


Very respectfully, gentlemen, j 
servant, Thomas . 

To Messrs. Phelps and Lamb. 
We should prefer not to stam 
of Mr. Phelps. 

One of our subscribers hopes t 


Britain are anxious to bestow upon her the 
0, 1853. most signal honors. 

on of this The city of Cincinnati has been agitated for 
i ^ared for some tbne P ast b Y an atta °k °f the Catholic 
i by remit- Priests and Jesuits upon the Common School 
system of that State. It is only part of a gen- 
r obedient e ral system of warfare waged by the Catholic 
Benton. hierarchy, under instructions, doubtless, from 

the Vatican, against the entire policy of eom- 
l the shoes mon gc h 00 i instruction, so long the pride of this 
country. In New York, there has been too 
i the para- much pandering to Jesuitism. Alien priests, 


One of our subscribers hopes that the para- much pandering to Jesuitism. Alien priests, 
graph lately circulated so extensively, about the acknowledging no allegianoe to this Govern- 
aristocracy and extravagance of the editor of men t, hut hound to implicit obedience to their 
the National Era, is not true. We thought we Roman head, have been suffered in that State 
had satisfied every friend on this point, hut it to acquire an influence dangerous to our insti- 
seems some are not yet satisfied. Well—all we tutions. In Michigan, their attempt to put 
have to say is, come and see; and, if we have down the common schools signally failed, as a 
transgressed republican simplicity, you are at B i m ilar attempt has failed, most probably, in 
liberty to proclaim it upon the house-top. Cincinnati. For weeks past, the papers of that 

Somebody recently reported that Mrs. Stowe city have been filled with discussions upon the 
had built quite a palace out of the profits of subject, and the People have been thoroughly 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The truth is, she is living aroused to a sense of what is due to the cause 
very comfortably in a substantial house, made of Popular Education. The election for mu- 
out of an old gymnasium, and fitted up in real nicipal officers took place last Monday, and we 
old-fashioned stylo. hope to hear of the defeat of Jesuitism and its 

Another report is, (we have just seen it in a allies, 

Southern paper.) that the editor of the Era has The steam engine for the extinction of fires, 
grown rich from the proceeds of Uncle Tom’s constructed by Mr. Sawk, of Cincinnati, will 
Cabin! People who have capacious maws will, pro hably lead to a radical and most beneficial 
of course, take down all these stories, and ru- change in the fire departments of our great 
minate on them. cities. It weighs about four tons, looks like a 

The death of Mrs. Fillmore, consort of the locomotive, is drawn hy four horses, and man- 
late President, is one of the sad events of the aged hy four men. It is so contrived that 
week. She died on the morning of the 30th steam is generated in ten or twelve minutes, 
ult., after an illness of some weeks, the effect, and it is then in working condition. In other 
we believe, of a eold caught on the day of the words, the generation of steam is accomplished 
Inauguration. She was an amiable, excellent while the horses are dragging it to the scene of 
woman, and her loss is mourned hy many sin- action, so that not a moment is lost; and when 
cere friends in Washington. The President on the ground, it will do the work of twelve of 
immediately addressed a brief note of condo- the ordinary engines, and of eight hundred 
lence to Mr. Fillmore, informing him that in men! Nothing more remains, hut to abolish 
respect to the memory of the deceased, he had the old volunteer companies, organize a select 
ordered the'puhlic offices to he closed for the pay department, composed of adults over twenty- 
day. Mr. Seward announced the event in tho one years of age, and supply it with a sufficient 
j Senate, and that body then adjourned. ! number of steam engines. This will put an 


The partisans of Slavery are endeavoring fo 
make devotion to the Slave Power a criterion 
of Democracy, and of position in the Demo¬ 
cratic party. These gentlemen concentrate 
their worship upon the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
According to them, the grand aim and purpose 
of Democratic organization is to uphold and 
enforce this hill. We say bill, because we do 
not believe it to be law; for it is not in the 
power of man to show, in the Constitution, any 
grant of power to Congress to enact it, while 
there are several positive provisions of that in¬ 
strument with which it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile it. And we do not need the Supreme Court 
of the United States to tell us that an act of 
Congress not authorized hy the Constitution is 
not law. 

Those who are willing to recant all former 
professions of opposition to this act, and who 
have hy their action demonstrated the insin¬ 
cerity of these professions, are declared hy 
these new oracles of Democracy to he alone 
worthy of the confidence of a Democratic Ad¬ 
ministration ; while those who are unwilling to 
how down and worship this modern idol are 
doomed to the fiery furnace of political pro¬ 
scription. 

There are some indications that this rule of 
action may he adopted hy the new Administra¬ 
tion. When Mr. Thomson Campbell was a 
candidate for election as a Representative in 
Congress from the sixth Congressional district 
of Illinois, the following interrogatories, among 
others, were addressed to him : 

“ 1. Will you, if elected, vote for and cordially 
support a hill prohibiting Slavery in the Terri¬ 
tories of the United States ? 

“ 2. Will you vote for and support a hill abol¬ 
ishing Slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

“ 4. Will you vote for and advocate the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law passed at the reoent 
session of Cengress? 

“ 5. Will you advocate and vote for the elec¬ 
tion of a Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives who shall he willing to organize the com¬ 
mittees of that House so as to give the free 
States their just influence in tho business of 
legislation ? ” 

To these questions Mr. Thomson Campbell 
returned the following unequivocal answers: 

“To the first and second interrogatories I 
answer unequivocally in the affirmative. 

“ To the fourth and fifth interrogatories I 
answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative.” 

Mr. Thomson Campbell was elected upon 
the strength of these pledges. He came to 
Congress and voted for Linn Boyd for Speaker, 
who was not expected to organize and did not 
organize the committees in the manner which 
Mr. Thomson Campbell had pledged himself 
to require. During tho whole of the long ses¬ 
sion that followed, Mr. Thomson Campbell 
uttered no word, against Slavery in the Terri¬ 
tories, or Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or the Fugitive Slave Bill. He returned to Ms 
constituents, was a candidate for re-eleetion, 
and was defeated. Notwithstanding his disre¬ 
gard of his pledges—notwithstanding his de¬ 
feat by the people—perhaps, indeed, because of 
both, he was made Land Commissioner in Cali¬ 
fornia, with a salary of $8,000 per annum. 

The same interrogatories were addressed to 
Mr. R. S. Molony, candidate for Congress in 
the fourth district of Illinois. The same an¬ 
swers in substance, though even more emphatic 
in language, were given; he also was elected; 
he also disregarded his pledges; he was not re¬ 
nominated, though he served hut a single term; 
and he has been made Register of the Land 
Office at Chicago. 

Now let us see how this same Fugitive Slave 
Bill, wMch is made the crucial test for North¬ 
ern men, is regarded by Southern men. 

Jefferson Davis is pretty well known to 
the people Of 'the United States. He is now 
Secretary of War. Those who have familiar¬ 
ized themselves with the proceedings of Con- 


eighteen trained servants, (Gen. xiv, 14,) and ear i y agea 0 f Greece. The Byzantines supplied of inviolable right, is the little leaven which 
the entire household must have been five or six them, from the Pontus, with honey wax, salted leaveneth the whole lump inevitably. The 
times as many. The dominion of the master me ats, leather, and great numbers of very ser- **&&& form of servitude here mentioned, ob- 
and the subjection of the bondman were of v i cea bl e slaves.’ Ezekiel ( chap, xxvii, 13) notices Gained in England exclusively. In France, and 
course measured hy the character of the times tbe trade 0 f tbe Tyrians with the Caucasian on tbo continent generally, it had a harsher 
and the conditions and pursuits of the eommu- prov inces: “ Javan, Tubal, and Mesheck, tra- character. 

nity, hut they were certainly not less absolute ded t be pe rsons of men and vessels of brass in Th e word Slavery is ordinarily and justly 
than circumstances made practicable. Polyg- t be ; r mft rket.” So the Carthagenians ex- a Ppli 0 d to evory form of oppression to Vfhieh 
amy and unlimited parental authority serve to changed black slaves from tho interior of men are subjected, in body, mind, or estate. It 
indicate the completeness of the ownership Africa, in their commerce with the cities of ia political, religious, or personal, or any mix- 
which the spirit and institutions of the time a Italy and Greeee. ture.of those, of which there are many and ex- 

would allow over an inferior caste. Mere Slaves were exposed for sale at Rome, upon ceedingly unlike forms. The term is not at all 

verbal criticism of the sacred text, and general scaffolds erected in the public market, and, desoriptive or distinctive of any particular con- 

inferences from the character of the pro viden- usually, small tablets were suspended from dition of which it is affirmed; and its correla- 
tial agency of the old worthies, weigh as noth- their necks, stating their age, country, charae- fr e ®dom, is equally indefinite. Between 

ing against the facts of their history and the ter, and qualities. The price varied greatly; tb e slaves of the Roman Pollio, who threw 

general economy of the societies in which they ;t wa s sometimes abovfl a thousand denarii 8u °b as gave him the slightest offenoe into his 
lived. The men who abhorred the religion of (about 16 cents of our coin) each, or $160. fish-ponds to fatten his lampreys, and the vil- 
idols, and exterminated the worshippers with- Such as possessed intellectual cultivation, and Iein regardant of the English noble, who could 
out regard to age or sex, were not likely to re- could he employed as teachers, readers, ae- P 0 * 1 legally interfere with the family govern- 
spect the liberty of sueh as were occasionally countants, musicians, and the like, were of still m - ent of bis serf, or expel him from the land on 
spared hy the sword, or otherwise subjected to greater value. For a fuller view of this sub- which he was horn, there was a vast difference 
the power of the conqueror. The twenty-fifth jeot, see Blair’s State of Slavery among the oml and domestic rights; and the chattel 
chapter • of Leviticus sufficiently sustains this Romans, Edinburgh edition, 1833, and Amen- sl ave of tbe West India planter, in law a mere 
very rational conclusion. can Quart. Rev., Vol. xv, 71. marketable commodity, is not in a more abject 

With respect to the heathen nations of the It is apparent, and only too much so, that condition than the pariah or the loodra of the 
time, there is no difficulty whatever ; Joseph the keenest appreciation of tlieir own personal East Indies, though these castes are made up of 
was sold to the Ishmaelitish merchants, and hy liberty in the Greek and Roman democrats men w b° are ^be legal owners of their own 
them resold in Egypt, (Gen. xxxvii, 28, 29.) failed to inspire them with justice and humani- bodies, and of the proceeds of their own labor. 
As often as the Jews were carried into eaptivi- ty to the laboring classes on whose industry ^be tyranny of caste admits of no mitigation ; 
ty, they were reduced to bondage by their cap- they lived. Republicanism in the ancient world ** bas no degrees; it is absolute. It does not 
tors, of which their condition under Pharaoh, was, in fact, as remarkable for its domestic * re at men aa property, but it does worse it 
in the days of Moses, may he taken os the rule, tyranny as were the most absolute monarchies. Heats them as civil and social machinery, in 
In Greece, in the time of Homer, (B. C. 900,) In the middle ages, chattel slavery prevailed wbieh every wheel, pulley, lever, cog, and pin, 
all prisoners of war were treated as slaves, and all over civilized Europe. Its vestiges remained must beep its fixed position forever. The pa- 
the master had an almost unlimited power over in England and France, sufficiently distinct na, b bas no value of any kind, he has-no worth 
them, extending even to life and death. and unequivocal, till towards the close of the in sooial estimation, and he cannot he sold for 

The slaves in Attica, according to the census fourteenth century. The laws of Alfred, A.D. mon0 y i the chattel slave in Virginia is worth 
of Demetrius Phalerius, taken B. C. 309, 872, regulated tho sale of slaves. The English a thousand dollars; his master and the corn- 
amounted to 400,000 ; the citizens, 21,000 ; peasantry were so regularly sold, in the Saxon mun hy have at least that amount of interest in 
aliens, 10,000: and women and children of citi- andNorman times, that children in the Bristol him, and he has that much hold upon them, 
zens, 69,000; or, four of every five inhabitants market, exposed to sale for exportation, were bhe English pauper is, in law and in fact, a 
in bondage. They were completely in the as common as cattle. These were probably the nuisance in the land of his birth; but he has 
power of their.masters, and were often treated conquered Britons and their descendants. religious, and may attain to civil and po- 
with great severity. They were not permitted In England, before the conquest, the labor- btioal liberty, and the poor-house commission- 
to imitate freemen in the fashion of their dress ing poor and the inferior classes generally were ers even help him to find the country where 
or the cut of their hair. They were allowed to divided into villeins and churls, (or, in old *be utmost advantages of these latent rights 
hear arms only in extreme oases. They carried Saxon, oeorls,) between whom there was, how- can be enjoyed in their fullness. A modifica- 
on the whole business of the Athenians; even ever, a considerable difference of condition and t ’ on °b *be tyranny of caste, founded in a dif- 


the civil law, and some secure privileges under dominion of property, is the condition of the 
it. The fine for his murder was 200 shillings; American slave; but religious liberty and the 


on the whole business of the Athenians; even ever, a considerable difference of condition and tl0n ot ttie tyranny ot caste, founded in a dit- 
the poorer citizens depended upon them. The rights. The churl had some protection from Terence of race and color, combined with the 
slave market was held in public, on the first the civil law, and some secure privileges under dominion of property, is the condition of the 
day of every month. Many of them were it. The fine for his murder was 200 shillings; American slave; but religious liberty and the 
skilled in the elegant arts, and versed in letters, for that of a thane, or land owner, 600. This restraining influences of civilized sentiment ob- 
while others were only qualified to toil in the fine, the weregild (man-money) as it was termed tam for their amelioration. The English vil- 
mines. Abject and miserable as their oondi- in law language, was paid to the relations of ^ e ‘ n Hie middle ages was greatly more 
tion was in Attica, it appears to have been in the party slain. The churl was not bound to wretched in physical circumstances than the 
some respects less so than in the other States the land which he cultivated; he bore arms, “egroes now are in our Atlantic States; but 
of Greece. They had at Athens a right of and was protected against injuries to his person *bc desoendents of the former are the present 
action against their masters and others, for vio- and property. It was not, probably, till after c °mmoners and citizens of Great Britain; while 
lation of chastity, and for unlawful severity. the conquest that the laboring populace were bis better-fed and happier brother bondman of 
In Lacedemon, especially, they were treated generally reduced to villeinage—a condition Virginia is still in hourly danger of the auction- 
with great cruelty. The Helots were employed which left them no civil rights against their block and forcible expatriation, 
by the Spartans in agriculture, and in war lords. The historical point is not perfectly dear, ^hc religious sentiments and ecclesiastical 
were required to perform the most laborious nor is the status of the villein and churl exactly polity of different countries is another modifying 
and dangerous services. They were exposed to ascertained in all stages of the system; hut it is element of great efficiency. Christianity is every- 
every sort of abuse: and in the annual hunt by clear that under the feudal system, introduced where adverse in spirit to distinctions of caste, 
the young men, hy way of training for war, hy the Normans, British-horn subjects were but the principles of the hierarchical order in the 
they were slaughtered at will. Spartan bravery held as chattels, real and persenal. These were Catholic church renders them peculiarly odious 
and Spartan liberty are subject to this much thereafter divided into villeins in gross, and vil- - t0 h0r s y stem - She claims to be universal, em- 
diseount in the just estimate of their glory. leins regardant. The former class attached bracing every variety of the human race in her 
In Rome, persons in opulent circumstances to the person, and oapable of being sold in fraternal fellowship, holding none disqualified, 
had them sometimes in thousands. In the year market and transported from the domain of by nation, color, rank, family, or condition, for 
12 B. C., a Roman noble left 4,116 slaves to his one master to that of another, like the slaves *be priesthood ; and she ascribes a mystical 
heir. They occupied every station, from the in our Southern States—the latter class, villeins dignity to the sacerdotal office, that not unfre- 
superintendent of the rich man’s villa to the regardant, were attached to the soil, and could fluently inverts the relation between the op- 
lowest offices of menial labor; from the foster- not be separated from it, like the serfs of P re3SOr an( b Hie oppressed, and throws the he- 
mother of the rich man’s child to the basest Russia in our own times. reditary master upon his knees at the spiritual 


restraining influences of civilized sentiment ob¬ 
tain for their amelioration. The English vil¬ 
lein of the middle ages was greatly more 
wretched in physical circumstances than the 
negroes now are in our Atlantic States; hut 


where adverse in spirit to distinctions of caste, 
but the principles of the hierarchical order in the 
Catholic church renders them peculiarly odious 
to her system. She claims to he universal, em¬ 
bracing every variety of the human race in her 
fraternal fellowship, holding none disqualified, 


degradation to which woman can be subjected. From the time of Henry II, (A. D. 1155,) it tribunal of the born bondman. Protestantism, 
The publie slaves were Rotors, jailors, execu- is certain that the villein, strictly so called, was notwithstanding its devotion to personal and 
tioners, watchmen, scavengers, oarsmen in the absolutely dependent upon his lord’s will; he °' vd liberty, is yet chargeable with greater 
galleys, and laborers upon the public works, was compelled to unlimited, services; he was “respect of persons; ’ and the antipathy be- 
The physician and surgeon were often slaves, destitute of property, either in the land which f we en white and black is much more intense at 
Horace was the son of a slave. They were he cultivated, or in his own acquisitions. He Washington City than at Rio Janeiro. The 
architects, smiths, weavers, stage-players, clerks, had no right of action at law against his mas- P) et y tbe reforin churches is much less effi- 
precep.tors. They were employed in commerce, ter, and his children followed the condition of 0leni: a 2 a ' nat *^0 policy of property in man 
agriculture, and the arts; they were *bond the father—under the Roman law, as in our *ban that of the mother church, for the reason, 
shavers and bank managers. They stood Southern States, the child followed the condi- perhaps, that they have less need for equity 
chained at rich men’s gates to give admittance tion of the mother. (The illegitimate issue of an d uniformity, than centralized unity enforces 
to their guests, and in the service of the family female villeins were therefore born free—the upon the papal system, 
the distribution of their functions was so sys- law humanely presuming the freedom of the The consideration of those forms of virtual 
tematie and complete, that the enumeration is father; or, more strictly, as a bastard at com- slavery, taking the word in its widest sense, 
a curious proof of the almost scientific order of mon law is regarded as the son of nobody, filius which result from the inequality of wealth be- 
the system, and a sad evidence of the extent to nullius, he could inherit nothing, not even tween laborer and capitalist, will he more con- 
which the institution was incorporated into the bondage.) venient and available in the examination which 


order and economy of common life. The prin- This was a servile lot, indeed, but it was we propose to give to the causes which have 
eipal servants were thus classified: those who mitigated by some circumstances which distin- led to emancipation hitherto, and the influences 
received the persons who visited the master, guish it from American Slavery, besides that now at work looking to this end. 

announced their names, and conducted them one just mentioned. Every man was a free- __ Senior. 

in; valets, or chamber servants; barbers; man in the eye of the law, as to every other LETTER FROM CHARLES SUMER, 

amanuenses and libra’rians, or secretaries and person than his master. With the rest of the Washington March 26 1853 

copyists; readers ; those who have the care of world he might trade, acquire property, dispose ^ ^ ; j oannofc mise myselftbe pIeas _ 
the wardrobe; those who waited at the bath; of it, and sue for his rights of every kind, with- ^ of being in Rho( f e Mand a J t the tim l 0 you 
surgeons and physicians; nurses and teaohers of out impediment other than his master chose to propose, and am therefore constrained to de¬ 
children. A multitude were employed in wait- interpose. oline the invitation with which you have hon¬ 
ing upon table at meals. Among them were Sir Edward Coke, writing in the reign of ored me. . 

distinguished and named sueh as the couch- Charlesthe First, of England, says, “Villeins are 

spreaders, the arrangers of dishes, carvers, dis- tree against all men, saving their lord, lhe pra0tioal ; mp0 rtance, as surely as there is none 
tributors, tasters, cup-bearers, table-wipers, &c. lord was indictable for maiming liis villein, but C q ua j ; n moral grandeur, to that which is pre- 
Thero was another grand division, occupied as the latter was not entitled to Ms appeal of may- sented by the Free Democracy, and wMch now 
doorkeeper, hall slave, storekeeper, pantry- hem, (a civil suit for damages.) for he could not 0abst j' CStnib in .1, 

keeper, pottage maker, confectioner, torch- hold Ms damages if he received any; and for a It becomes all good citizens to unite in 

bearer, eradle-rooker, perfumer, fan-carrier, &e. similar reason, the villein could not have an upholding freedom; nor should any one beheve 
Others were employed out of doors—one had appeal of robbery, for all Ms goods belonged to that his single vote may not exert an influence 
the oversight of the buildings, another went his lord.” In the Anglo-Saxon period, the on th® struggle, 

on errands, and a third set carried the sedan, power of lords was not quite so absolute. If a e leve me, ear sir, 

of litter, &c. A large number were kept at master beat out a slave’s eye or tooth, the slave Q eor g e b. Clarke, Chairman of the State 

the manors or country seats, to attend to the recovered his Rberty. If he killed Mm, he paid Central Committee of the Free Demcc- 

husbandry and fruits—.among them were the a fine to the King. racy of Rhode Island. 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES SUMNER. 

Washington, March 26, 1853. 
>ear Sir : I cannot promise myself the pleas 
of being in Rhode Island at the time yoi 
pose, and am therefore constrained to de 
ie the invitation with which you have hon 


it for damages.) for he could not enlists your sympathies. _ 

sfvw. __- i „ Both the old parties unite in upholding sla- 

’ b very. It becomes all good citizens to unite in 

the villein could not have an upholding freedom; nor should any one believe 
iry, for aU Ms goods belonged to that his single vote may not exert an influence 
the Anglo-Saxon period, the' on the struggle, 
was not quite so absolute. If a Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

, f ,, ,, , Charles Sumner. 

t a slave’s eye or tooth, the slave Q L C/arAe, Chairman of the State 
herty. If he killed Mm, he paid Central Committee of the Free Democ- 
ing. racy of Rhode Island. 
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THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE. 

Senator Douglas, “the little giant,” who 
Beems to have inherited from the great giant 
Blunderbore, of the nursery tale, that sangui¬ 
nary appetite which the old rhyme has aptly 
expressed^- 

“ Fee, faw, fum! 

I smell the blood of an 'Englishman; 

Dead or alive, I will have some! ” 
in enumerating the evil doings of Great Brit¬ 
ain, oharges hjs: with libelling our institutions, 
and holding us up to the contempt and hatred 
of the world, through the medium of Uncle 
Toni’s Cabin. How Great Britain is respon¬ 
sible for tho “ower true tale” in question, it 
might puzzle even the Douglas himself to ex¬ 
plain. Uncle Tom, as well as its subject, is 
entirely American; it has an “ odor of nation¬ 
ality” about it, intense enough to satisfy a 
Castle Garden patriot. Be this as it may, it is 
a hopeful sign of the times when such men as 
Senator Douglas are sorely aggrieved by the 
exposure in England t»f a system whioh they 
cherish and strengthen at home, as a pecu¬ 
liarly democratic and American institution. 
They begin to understand that the spectacle of 
Brother Jonathan out of breath, and in most 
undignified undress, chasing his runaway ne¬ 
groes, however grateful and refreshing to them¬ 
selves, is not very well calculated to impress 
strangers with a favorable notion of his good 
breeding and general respectability. They 
profess to like the thing on this side of the 
water; but the mere mention of it on the other 
side, calls forth their indignant protest. Great 
Britain and the civilized world generally are 
expeoted to shut their eyes, and ignore the fact 
of the existence of Slavery in the land of lib¬ 
erty. If an American woman daguerreotypes 
some of the striking features of our “peculiar 
institution,” it is held to be little short of cause 
of war, for British publishers to copy her pic¬ 
ture. John Bull is to be .stone blind to our 
negro-driving; or, seeing it, as he values our 
friendship, and dreads our displeasure, he must 
forget it forthwith, nor venture, like Captain 
Cuttle, to “ make a note of it.” 

An old and much-neglected book has long 
ago told ns, that “ Sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Of this truth we are now having a 
practical illustration. All Christendom, mil¬ 
lion-fingered, is pointing at us. The secret is 
out. The devil's mark on the forehead of 
American democracy is manifest. The world 
sees us as we are, and are beginning to tell us 
plainly what it thinks of us. Of course, its 
language is not flattering to our national van¬ 
ity. Our sensitiveness has become morbid. 
The slightest allusion to Slavery in a foreign 
book or newspaper irritates us. Politicians 
and office-seekers who maintain that Slavery 
is an essential element of democracy, and cler¬ 
gymen who profess to regard it a divine insti¬ 
tution, are horror-stricken at the thought that 
its true character is understood in Europe. 
What does this prove, but that they are ashamed 
of it! It is a confession on their part that 
the thing itself is a reproach and a disgrace, in¬ 
capable of excuse, defence, or palliation. This 
is well. Shame is often the first step towards 
repentance. 

The only answer which our pro-slavery di¬ 
vines and politicians have thus far made to 
the world-wide murmurs of sorrow and indig¬ 
nation awakened by the revelations of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, has been, that tho book is a fic¬ 
tion, a libel, an exaggeration—“sickly senti¬ 
mentality,” says Senator Butler, of South Car¬ 
olina. It seems almost a pity to deprive 
them of this sole plea. But that it cannot be 
much longer available is rendered certain by 
the timely appearance of the book whose title 
is at the head of this artiole. 

“The American Slave Code, in theory 
and practice, its distinctive features shown by 
its statutes, j udioial decisions, and illustrative 
facts, by William Goodell,” is a clear and se¬ 
verely simple analysis of the slave laws of the 
United States, and of the judicial decisions of 
questions growing out of them. It has no ro¬ 
mance about it. Its ugly facts stand out hard, 
black, and sharply outlined. Whoever reads 
it must admit, with Judge Jay, that it is as 
free from exaggeration as Euclid's Geometry; 
not only true, but unquestionably true. Here 
is a book which no pro-slavery divine can cavil 
at, as unsound in doctrine and anti-ministerial 
in spirit; which no pro-slavery politician can 
dismiss with a sneer, as sickly sentimentality. 
It is Slavery, as it stands on Southard statute- 
books, in its naked and hideous reality, just as 
it has been created by professedly Christian 
and Democratic law-makers. Let this book 
follow in the wake of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
it will be seen that there is not an atrocity or 
an agony described in that marvellous fiction, 
which has not been authorized and defended 
by positive law; recognised as a necessary 
part of the slave system, without which that 
system would lack completeness and vitality. 
Fiction ! Human imagination never yet sound¬ 
ed a deeper and darker abyss of crime and 
Buffering than that which yawns through the 
black portal of the American Slave Code. 

Never was the sacred name of Law so 
abused, as in this code. To a superficial ob¬ 
server, some of its atrooious provisions seem 
gratuitous and unnecessary—works of super¬ 
erogation in wickedness. This, however, is not 
the fact. All are needed; there is no part of 
the infernal system whioh can stand, without 
the support of positive enactments. If it be 
said that there is a peculiar severity in the 
American Slave Code—a relentless rigor un¬ 
known to that of Spain or Brazil, our sole 
companions in infamy—that in all which fa¬ 
cilitates the hateful process of converting a 
man into a 11 chattel personal,” and in all which 
stamps law-maker and law-upholder with 
meanness and hypocrisy, it finds no living rival 
of its bad eminence, and no parallel in the 
history of a world’s despotism—it may Bafely 
be urged, in reply, that this is a necessity of the 
case, tho unavoidable condition of maintaining 
slavery in a Government like our own. The 
civil code of Justinian never acknowledged the 
doctrine of human equality. The Epicurean 
philosophy of Greece and Rome recognised no 
immortal nature, nor heir of divine gifts of 
life and freedom in the slave. Neither Solon 
nor Lycurgus taught the inherent rights of 
manhood. The barons of the middle ages, 
trampling on the necks of their vassals, nevor 
appealed to God for the sincerity of a belief 
that “ all men were created equal.” It has 
been reserved for American legislators to unite; 
as they best could, the extremes of liberty and 
tyranny in the same statute-book; to .base 
their code in the outset upon the equal right 
of all mankind to self-government, and end 
with provisions authorizing one class to make 
slaves of another class, to whip women, and 
sell their own children at publio vendue. | 
Hence the severity of our slave laws, as com¬ 
pared with those of other countries and other 
times. The masters of Greece and Rome might 
safely permit their slaves to read and write, and 
worship the gods of paganism unmolested : for 
there was nothing in the laws, literature, or 
religion of the age, to awaken in the soul of 
the bondman a sense of his rights as a man. 
So in Spain and Brazil at the present time; no 
proximity of political freedom, no troublesome 
theory of natural rights, render insecure their 
“ domestic institutions.” Their slave codes 
are, in consequence, comparatively lenient. 
But American slaveholders cannot, with safe¬ 
ty, relax the severity of their terrible laws; 
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surrounded by the light of the Declaration of 
Independence, they have no choice but to put 
out the eyes of their slaves; calling on all the, 
world to Bliake off the fetters of oppression, 
and wade through the blood of tyrants to free¬ 
dom, they must needs smother in darkness 
the minds of their human chattels, lest they 
too hear and act upon the incendiary lesson. 

In the book before us, all the features of this 
monstrous legal iniquity are fully exposed. 
The work is well and thoroughly done, not to 
be gainsaid, not to be denied. The statute- 
books speak for themselves; the judicial deci¬ 
sions are authentic quotations from Southern 
Roports; the corroborative facts are given 
upon Southern testimony. The author and 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, by whom it is published, have done a 
good service to humanity. Let tho pro-slavery 
clergy of the land read it, and, then, if they 
dare, rise again in their pulpits, and olaim for 
the accursed system whieh it portrays, the 
sanction of the Gospel and the favor of God. 
And let the honest, tho God-fearing, and liber¬ 
ty-loving men of the two great political par¬ 
ties, who in the late Presidential canvass voted 
for candidates pledged to the support of Sla¬ 
very, and knew not what they did, read this 
book, and act henceforth as reason, conscience, 
and their duty to God and their country, shall 
dictate. Let them do this, and, with God’s 
blessing on their labors, the time will soon 
come when the shame and guilt now attached 
to the existence and support of American Sla¬ 
very, shall be lost in the honest pride and 
moral dignity of its peaceful and legal aboli¬ 
tion. J. G. W. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Essays on the Poets, and other English 'Writers. 
By Thomas De Quincey. One vol., 16mo. Narra¬ 
tive and Miscellaneous Papers. By Thomas 
De Quincey. Two vols., 16mo. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0. 

In harmoniousness of mental organization, 
in extent and variety of oulture, in profundity 
and direotness of thought, in force of expression 
and purity of style, probably no living English 
writer surpasses Thomas De Quincey, the Eng 
lish Opium Eater. It seems almost as though 
that terrible vice which prostrated Coleridge’s 
best energies, and ultimately wrecked him, had 
been a providential ordinance in De Quineey’s 
case, so far as intellectual and psychological 
development are concerned. It undoubtedly 
had much to do with producing that extraor¬ 
dinary degree of nervous energy everywhere 
manifest in his writings. Indeed, he seems to 
us by this experience to have ignored the gross¬ 
er attributes of physical being—flesh and 
ole—and concentrated the vitality of his whole 
original system in intellect and nerves, yet re¬ 
taining a sort of traditional impression of 
physical life, whereby to regulate his judgment. 
His mind is eminently logical in its operations; 
and when he argues, his premises are like hol¬ 
low squares in infantry tactics, and his ratio¬ 
cination is as incontrovertible as the law of 
gravitation. When he takes up a subject, thero 
is something almost vindictive in the precision 
with which he strikes at onee at its very heart 
of hearts, often transfixing it with his first par¬ 
agraph. He has a more thorough comprehen¬ 
sion of the English language, its philosophy 
and idioms, than almost any other writer of 
the time. Every word he uses is exactly the 
right one, and flies directly to the mark; in¬ 
deed, he is almost too fastidious in this respect, 
not unfrequently making a word the subject of 
an explanatory note. The essays in the first 
of these volumes seem to have been suggested 
by Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits , and 
are rather essays upon single points in the char¬ 
acters of the several poets Bpoken of, in the es¬ 
timate and interpretation of whieh he differs 
from Mr. Gilfillan, than general essays upon 
their absolute merits. 

Spain : her Institutions, Politics, and Publio M< 
Sketch. By S. T. Wallis, author of “ Glimpses of 
Spain.” Boston; Ticknor, Reed, <fc Fields. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. 0. 

We have less real knowledge of Spain, her 
institutions, her governmental policy, and her 
leading minds, than probably any other coun¬ 
try of Europe, of equal importance. Whether 
it is because they have not been written of to 
the same extent, or because what has been 
written has not been read,vte shall leave others 
to- determine; but certain it is, that, i 
eral thing, our most specific idea of a Spaniard 
in Spain, is a vitalized compound of hot blood, 
black beard and moustache, wrapped in a 
cloak, and surmounted by a sombrero, tinkling 
a guitar to a love ditty, under a balcony or lat¬ 
tice-window, at midnight, and mayhap stilet- 
toing a rival or two between the stanzas; while 
a pair of black eyes and a mantilla constitute 
a Senorita; and so on, in proportion, through 
all the national characteristics. In view of this 
general ignorance, the book before us is a val¬ 
uable contribution to our literature; but aside 
from this, judged only by its intrinsic merits, it 
is one of the most delightful books “ our table ” 
has been called upon to acknowledge this sea¬ 
son. Eminently graceful and fluent in diction, 
anecdotal and funny, or earnest and eloquent, 
at will; treating of the people, their character 
and customs; the Government, its policy and 
leaders; of country, and climate, and palaces, 
and pictures, and equipages, and costumes, 
with an ease and nonchalance which is perfect¬ 
ly charming, and which yet covers remarkably 
keen perceptions, a sound and practiced judg¬ 
ment, a ready and general knowledge of politi 
cal science, and an acute apprehension of char¬ 
acter ; all perfected by travel, and joined to a 
pleasant wit and a most engaging humor. In¬ 
deed, Mr. Wallis seems to combine in an unu¬ 
sual degree just the qualities most to be de¬ 
sired in a traveller, and we hope to hear from 
him again ere long. * 

Rodolphus. A Franconia Story. By the author of 
theRollaBooks. New York: Harper & Brothi 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
Every little heart will rejoice at the advent 
of another Franconia story! Few writers com¬ 
bine, in so eminent a degree, the faculties re¬ 
quisite to insure success in this difficult and im¬ 
portant department of literature, as Jacob Ab¬ 
bott. There iB an air of reality, a naturalness 
about the characters and incidents of his sto¬ 
ries, which at once fixes and holds the attention 
of his little readers; and then he r 
gets that be is writing for children, so his style 
never flies beyond the reach of their compre¬ 
hension. Judging from the greeting which his 
five predecessors have received, we think Ro¬ 
dolphus need have little fear of getting “ the 
cold shoulder.” The Harpers deserve much 
commendation for the beautiful manner 
which this series of stories haB been gotten up. 
The present volume contains twenty-three neat 
wood-outs. * 

The Poetical Works of John Milton: with 
life of the author; preliminary dissertations on eac 
poem; notes critical and explanatory; an index ( 
the subjects of Paradise Lost; and a verbal inde 
to all the poems. Edited by Charles Dexter Cleve¬ 
land. 12mo, pp. 668. Philadelphia: •Lippineott & 
Grambo. 1853. 

This edition of Milton’s poetical works, com¬ 
plete, has been prepared with the care and 
ability of whioh Professor Cleveland’s literary 
integrity, learning, and taste, are a sufficient 
assurance to the public, already long and fa¬ 
miliarly acquainted with him as an editor and 
author of valuable hooks. In this publication 
he has revised the text with a jealous and scru¬ 


pulous zeal for its purity; and on the verbal 
index has bestowed such an amount of toil, and 
with such success, as will put the lovers of Mil- 
‘n debt to him for an invaluable service. 
He states, in his preface, that in the course of 
the arduous work, he detected above three 
thousand errors in Todd’s index! 

As corrected and enlarged by the Professor, 
it covers 150 pages of the book, alphabetically 
arranged, and so complete that any line of the 
author may be found by one or more distinct- 
pivotal or memorable words in the passage 
sought, and in many cases every word in the 
line may be found in the table. 

The index to subjects of Paradise Lost, and 
another, of the similes, each copious and con¬ 
venient, supply all that is necessary for ready 
reference to any passage of the work. 

The marginal annotations are simple as they 
are useful; they are judiciously selected from 
the works of previous commentators, and their 
accuracy secured by the learning of the editor. 

The preliminary dissertations and “remarks” 
upon the books and poems, are taken from 
critics ol authority with the philo-Miltonians. 
They arc such as Sir Edgerton Bridges, Cole¬ 
ridge, Addison, Macaulay, Dunster, Shaw, and 
Cowper. The editor fortifies his own admiration 
of the author by suoh authorities as these, and 
far vindicates it well. 

The hook, for its purposes, is every way an 
admirable sucoess. The size of the volume is 
just what it should be; and the price is brought 
quite within the means of the million, who 
should have an edition so complete as this has 
been made; and it is, at the same time, good 
company on the oentre table for volumes de¬ 
signed for use as well as show. It is, indeed, 
the best and handsomest cheap form of a clas- 
work that we have seen in an age. It 
should, and will, displace all the common edi¬ 
tions in the market. 

The editor designed it for the use of schools, 
i well as for all other purposes to which it is 
adapted, and he has hit his object in this very 
successfully. * 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle. Translated by 
Madame De Chatelain. Boston: Crosby, Nieholg, 
& Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 

This is an admirable collection of fairy tales, 
&o., in poetry and prose, translated from the 
German of A. L. Grimm, and forms one of a 
series of six volumes. The tales are charming¬ 
ly written, and each is made to illustrate some 
beautiful and commendable sentiment. The 
book is printed and bound in elegant style, and 
illustrated by thirty engravings. * 


Belleville held a meeting recently, and organ¬ 
ized by appointing D. N. Coats, E. D. Lewis, 
and W. W. Shepard, District Committee. The 
committee chose D. N. Coats Treasurer, and 
W. W. Shepard Corresponding Secretary. 


TROUBLE AT SAN JUAN. 

Commander George W. Hollins, of the U. S. 
sloop of war Cyane, has taken possession of 
San Juan, or Greytown; and the local Gov¬ 
ernment, after protesting, has resigned. 

The trouble, it seems, originated on a con¬ 
flict of interests between Vanderbilt’s Nicara¬ 
gua Transit Company, (an American Com¬ 
pany,) located oh the opposite' side of the bay, 
and the free town of San Juan. The authori¬ 
ties of the latter, or, rather, an agent of the 
fictitious Mosquito King, undertook to ejeet 
the former, which resisted, and appealed to 
the United States Government. The Cyane 
was ordered to the spot, supported the Transit 
Company, and at last seized San Juan. Va¬ 
rious statements of the affair have been pub¬ 
lished, but we shall probably soon have an 
official account, which will show whether Com¬ 
mander Hollins has exceeded his instructions 
or not. The transaction may occasion addi¬ 
tional embarrassments in the affairs of Central 
Amerioa. 

CONVENTION OF ’ 

The Executive Committee of the Southern 
Central Agricultural Association met in Ma¬ 
con, Ga., on the 21st of October laBt. They 
recommend a Convention of the Slaveholding 
States, to meet at Montgomery, Ala., on the 
first Monday in May, and appointed a 
mittee of seven, to solicit the co-operation of 
the Planting States. This committee have 
issued a circular setting forth the objects of 
their movement, which are— 

To improve their agriculture; 

To develop the resources and unite the ener¬ 
gies of the slaveholding States; 

To promote the mechanic arts; 

To direct, as far as may be done, public sen¬ 
timent against the harriers which have been 
artfully raised to cut off our commercial inter¬ 
course with distant countries, save such outlets 
as are supplied by Northern marts, exacting 
tribute upon what we produce and consume; 

To exert an influence in establishing a sys¬ 
tem of common school instruction, which will 
make Christians as well as scholars of our chil¬ 
dren ; which, in arming the rising generation 
with the instruments of knowledge, will in¬ 
struct them also in their proper uses—impress¬ 
ing upon them, from first to last, that (especial¬ 
ly under our form of government) private worth 
constitutes the aggregate of public good, and 
that no one can disregard his duties to those 
around him without positive injury to himself. 

The Southern papers favor the proposed 

movement. _ 

FREE DEMOCRACY IN NEW YORK. 

Essex County. —On February 2d, the Free 
Democracy of this county met at the court¬ 
house in Elizabethtown. Wendell Lansing 
was chosen President, P. M. Estes Vice Presi¬ 
dent,-and Alfred Ames and Henry S. Kilbourne 
Secretaries. Letters were read from Edward 
D. Barber, Esq., and James M. Slade, of Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, and Leonard Gibbs, of 
Greenwich. 

An evening session was held, which was ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. H. B. Knights, of Keeseville. 

The Convention met again on the 3d of Feb¬ 
ruary, and elected Messrs. Alfred Ames, Asa 
H. Post, and 0. J. Durand, a Central Corres¬ 
ponding County Committee. A Corresponding 
Committee of one in each town in the county 
was appointed, as follows 

St. Armand, D. C. Skiff; Keene, P. Norton; 
Jay, E. P. Newell; Chesterfield, B. H. Estes 

Willsborough,-; Lewis, --; Essex,-, 

Westport, Alexander Stevenson ; Moriah, A. A. 
Peck; North Hudson,-; Schroon, John Sis¬ 

son; Crownpoint, Sam’l Warner; Ticonderoga, 
Franklin Frazer; Minerva, -: Elizabeth¬ 

town, J. D. Lindsay, Cyril Wakefield, and Ed¬ 
ward Hendee. 

Any person, in either of the towns where the 
committee is left blank, who is friendly to the 
cause, and who is willing to act as Buch com¬ 
mittee, is respectfully requested to notify the 
County Committee to that effect. 

FREE DEMOCRACY IN WISCONSIN. 

Marquette County. —The Free Democracy of 
this county met at St. Marie, March 2d, and 
ehoss S. R. Lathrop Chairman, and D. P. Wil¬ 
cox, Secretary. 

The following, among other resolutions, were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is our duty to organize the 
Free Democratic party in every town in the 
county; and for that purpose this Convention 
may appoint a committee in each town, as far 
as practicable, to consist of three persons, 
whose duty it shall be to call together the Free 
Democracy, to organize in their respective 
towns previous to the coming town election; 
and the chairman may fill vacancies in said 
committees appointed. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Government 
to grant to the landless poor a limited quantity 
of land, at the actual cost of survey and trans¬ 
fer ; provided they select the same, and improve 
and occupy it as a homestead. 

Green County. —The Free Demooraoy of 


CALIFORNIA AS IT IS. 


Rough a; 


) Ready, California, 
February 14, 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sir: The climate of California pre¬ 
sents a greater variety than any other State in 
the Union. High up in the mountains you 
have continued winter, or at least perpetual 
As you approach the valley, the cli¬ 
mate is more like that of the Middle States, 
with the exception of seasonable rains. Low 
down in the valley snow is seldom seen. From 
the first of May till tho middle of November 
there is perpetual sunshine. This fact may 
strike the reader as being very desirable. It 
an old saying, and as true as it is old, that 
Variety is the spice of .life.” This state of 
things is anything hut pleasant to the person 
who has always been accustomed to refresh¬ 
ing showers during the hot season of summer. 
By the middle of June the hay is made, the 
wheat and barley out, and everything begins 
the appearance of a severe drought, 
eontinues, until vegetation is literally 
dried up. At this season there is nothing beau¬ 
tiful for the eye to rest upon. The flowers 
fade, the grass withers, and even the foliage 
upon the tall oak gives unmistakeable signs of 
approaching dissolution. The travelled high¬ 
way presents one unbroken cloud of dust. No¬ 
body rides in a wheeled vehicle for pleasure. 
The harvest, after it is cut, lies exposed in the 
field for months, without the, least fear of dam¬ 
age, while the straw bleaches to almost a per¬ 
fect whiteness. We have no dews in this coun¬ 
try, consequently the straw receives no damage 
from repeated damps. 

Ordinarily the rainy season commences in 
November, and continues for five or six weeks. 
Through the months of January and February 
we have uninterrupted pleasant weather—the 
thermometer ranging from thirty to forty de¬ 
grees through the night, and from forty to 
seventy during the day. The winter months 
decidedly the most pleasant and desirable, 
j neither too hot nor too cold, hut resembles 
the month of May in the New England States. 
During the month of March, and a part of 
April, we have another wet season, after which 
commences the drought. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the cli¬ 
mate of California is highly conducive to the 
health of her inhabitants. That a vast num- 
of persons die here is true; and the only 
marvel is, with those who understand the true 
condition of the country, that there are so few 
of its inhabitants who find a resting-place on 
the Pacific. With the same care and protec¬ 
tion which the most obscure have in the States, 
California might challenge the world to com¬ 
pare hills of mortality. 

The inhabitants of this State are more mixed 
their character than those of any other place 
on the globe. Since I have been in this State, 
I have seen persons representing nearly all the 
civilized nations in the world. My convic¬ 
tions are, that every nation, however remote, 
have more or less of its citizens in this State. 
In a word, California is a world in miniature. 

The morals of the country are decidedly 
had. Few men who come to this country main¬ 
tain their integrity as honest, upright, and con¬ 
scientious persons, no matter how high they 
stood in the moral and religious world at home. 
I regret to report that there is no difference be¬ 
tween Jew, Infidel, and Christian, but each look 
upon the other with suspicion. The very mo¬ 
ment that the emigrant lands upon the Isth¬ 
mus, that moment the mercury in the moral 
thermometer goes down, and seldom rises after. 
The effects of a sea voyage, particularly upon 
those who are not accustomed to it, the object 
in pursuit, the character of the associates, all 
tend to demoralization. I have known persons 
to sicken and die on board of ship, and while 
a few are disposed to turn aside for a few mo¬ 
ments, to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
departed, and witness the sad scene of deposit¬ 
ing the same in the dark, blue sea, the great 
mass would be occupied in story-teiling, song- 
ringing, or gambling. The morbid desire for 
old, which prompts a man to leave his home, 
fiends, and all that he holds dear, has a ten¬ 
dency to blunt his moral sensibilities, and de¬ 
stroy all the finer feelings of his nature. 

In the mountain towns the Sabbath is rec¬ 
ognised only as a day of recreation. The 
morals of this place are better than in most of 
the mining towns; but even here, the 
chant makes his calculations to do as large a 
business on that day as he will do the rest of 
the week. The broker, butcher, grocer,, baker, 
blacksmith, and gambler, are busy from early 
dawn till late at night. A staid New England 
man, to pass through our streets, would hard¬ 
ly suspect that it was the day set apart by the 
Christian world for the worship of Almighty 
God. What must be the effect of such a state 
of things upon the unsophisticated young man 
who Comes to this oountry ? In nine cases out 
of teD, his morals beoome contaminated, and 
he ultimately ruined, all to gratify an inordi¬ 
nate desire to become suddenly rich. 

The discovery of gold in California has un¬ 
doubtedly been the means of promoting the 
happiness of a small minority of those who 
have acquired it; while, on the other hand, the 
suffering and woe whioh it has produced, both 
mental and physical, can never he written nor 
fold by man, and is known alone to God, who 
counts the tears and sighs, and reads the 
heart as an open hook. How many hearts 
have been wrung with anguish, at receiving 
the sad intelligence of the death of a kind 
husband, father, or son, who sickened and died 
in some rude cot in the mountains, or was de¬ 
posited in the dark waters of the Pacific, in 
passing to or from the country! It has been 
my painful duty, of late, to transmit the melan¬ 
choly news to two young widows, made so by 
the death of their husbands, on their passage 
from Panama up. The two last steamers 
which came to our shores lost nearly sixty 
young men with fever, who started from New 
Cork with high hopes of returning, sooner or 
later, to their friends, with a competence for 
life. I could give instances of suffering and 
want, whieh have come under my own observa¬ 
tion, the recital of which would be enough to 
break down the stoutest heart. 

The vegetable productions of this country 
are similar to those raised in the Atlantic States 
in the same latitude, with the exceptions that 
they are much fairer and larger. Barley is 
the great crop of the country. Large fields 
of wheat have been sown this year. 

The animal productions of the country 
much the same, with the exceptions of the 
grizzly hear, kyotee, which is similar to. our 
wolf, and mountain cat. Rats and fleas are 
the most numerous, and tfee most annoying. 
Large quantities of geese and ducks are to be 
found on the hay. The fish > which are taken 
in great quantities in the Sacramento river, 
are of the finest quality, and of the largest 

As I predicted in my last, the capital of the 
State has been removed to Benicia. Nothing 
worthy of note has taken plaee in the Legisla¬ 
ture ; but a strong disposition is manifested by 
nearly all the politicians of the State to call a 
Convention. They do not pretend that it is 
for the purpose of dividing the State, or en¬ 
grafting slavery upon us, but for other objects 
of minor importance. But as the schemes of 
Southern politicians have generally succeeded 
at home, so I think they will here. But, thank 
God, there can be no organic'change, without 
the sanction of the people; and that the people 
will countenance slavery in any form, except 
for crime, I do not for a moment believe. The 
act of the last Legislature, which secures to the 
master the right to take back his slaves, who 
were brought here in 1849 and 1850, will be 
null and void after the 15th day of April next. 
Several seizures have been made under that 
act, and more are expected. May God pro¬ 
tect the weak against the strong! 

The mining interests are much the same 
when I last wrote. For the last five weeks, 
the miners who had claims have all been to 
work, and their snecess is as varied as the 
number of persons engaged. They make from 
one to twenty dollars per day. Vastly more 
make only board, than those who average ten 
dollars; Diggings whieh pay ten or fiteou dol¬ 
lars to the hand, are not easily procured; and 
when they are, it is generally at a great ex¬ 
pense. Three-fourths of all the persons with 
whom I have conversed, (and they are not a’ 
few,) express dissatisfaction at themselves for 
coming to this oountry. 

The general impression at home, with those 
who are desirous of coming, is, that if gold is 
to he found, they can find it. This may or 
may not he so. A lump of gold was found a 


few days since near this place, the value of 
whioh was over one thousand dollars. This, 
like similar instances which are occurring all 
through the mines, independent of the circum¬ 
stances connected with it, is calculated to in¬ 
flame the public mind, and oreate the desire 
to come. But when a rich lode or large lumps 
have been found, it has generally been at¬ 
tended with a corresponding expense. So in 
this particular case: one company had ex¬ 
pended a thousand dollars in prospecting the 
claims, and had abandoned the same. So that 
if all should share in the products for services 
rendered in digging for the lump, they would 
not receive the ordinary wages of the country. 
There has been too much ex parte evidenoe 
published in the States in favor of gold dig¬ 
ging; and my object in being thus particular 
: s to correet the false impressions made, and 
dace the tiling in itB true light before the pub¬ 
ic. Yours, respectfully, J. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we have re¬ 
ceived news of the most startling charaoter. 
The most daring robberies and horrid murders 
are being committed throughout the State, and 
that almost doily. The present indications 
are that the Vigilance Committee of 1850 and 
1851 will again soon be organized throughout 
the State, and be actively engaged in bringing 
to condign punishment the perpetrators of 
these horrid crimes. J. 


LETTER FROM THE NORTHWEST.—NO. 2. 

St. Anthony Falls, M.T., Feb. 10, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

Between St. Paul and St. Anthony, on the 
west side of the Mississippi, is Mendoia. This 
is, as yet, only a trading post, situated at the 
mouth of the Minnesota (formerly St. Peter’s) 
river, on the south side. The hills rise gradu¬ 
ally from the river valley, (which at the juno- j 
tion is some half a mile wide,) and back of 
town break into points, one of which—Pilot 1 
Knob—is the highest elevation in this region, 
and is frequently resorted to by sight-seers. 

Some are of opinion that Mendota will be 
the mart for all the Minnesota river trade, and 
so grow into an important town. That or St. 
Paul must he the reshipping point between the 
Minnesota and “down river;” and as the 
country is settling very rapidly, the trade will 
be quite an item, even the coming summer. 
Two steamboats ran up tho Minnesota from 
St. Paul, during a part of the past season, and 
did a good business. Many “ town sites” are 
already claimed and laid out, showing to great 
advantage on the jmaps; and the time is not 
very distant when flourishing little villages will 
dot the banks of this crooked stream, sustained 
by the large and fertile farming region around, 
and perhaps by the mineral treasures of the 
Blue Earth and its tributaries. 

Opposite Mendota is Fort Snelling, perched 
far above the water, and keeping grim watch 
away up the valley of the Minnesota, and up 
and down the bluff-enclosed Mississippi. Here 
is one of the most beautiful and romantic spots 
in the Territory. The fort is upon the point of 
the bluff, between the two rivers. On one side, 
down in its deep, narrow bed, and nearly under 
the walls, rolls the Father of Waters; on the 
other side, the Minnesota winds, with many a 
turn, through its marshy meadow bottom ; on 
the third side is an elevated prairie, dotted with 


BAIL. 

Received, through G. Bailey, the following 
contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: 

E. Wight - - $10.00 Joel White - - $12.00 

J. B. Morton - - 3.00 G. J. Payne - - - 9.00 

N. Curtiss - - - 4.00 Henry Tripp - - - 5.00 

G. Q. Adams - - 1.00 

W. Blanchard. 

S. Parker. 

April 4, 1852. D. A. Hall. 


Harriet and Lake Calhoun. 

Sauk Rapids, the head of steamboating on 
the Mississippi river, and the county seat of 
Benton county, is about eighty miles from St. 
Anthony, though not over forty miles due north. 
A small boat runs twice a week, during sum¬ 
mer, between St. Anthony Falls and this plaee. 
Government has recently established a Land 
Office here. There are but few houses at the 
Rapids, hardly enough to make a village. 

Fort Ripley, occupied by the United States, 
5 " forty-five miles above Sauk Rapids, upon the 
ver; and Crow Wing, the seat of the Chip¬ 
pewa Indian agency, is six miles above the fort. 

At the confluence of the Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers, about twenty-five miles below St. 
Paul, is Port Douglas, a little village of one hun¬ 
dred inhabitants. As boats from below visit 
both St. Paul and Stillwater, at each trip, it 
cannot be a reshipping point, and there is noth¬ 
ing to make a large place of it. Immediately 
back, is one of the largest prairies in the Ter¬ 
ritory, extending nearly to Stillwater, the county 
seat of Washington, and distant from Port 
Douglas twenty-five miles. This village is situ¬ 
ated in a little dell upon the western shore of 
Lake St. Croix. The lake, like Lake Pepin on 
the Mississippi, is only a widening of the river, 
and is a beautiful sheet of water. Steamboats 
can go above this place, but those engaged in 
the lower trade do not generally do so. It is 
one of the oldest villages in the Territory, and 
the Land Office at which all the business has 
heretofore been done is located here. Business 
is not now so flourishing as it was some years 
ago, towns having sprung up above, to divide 
the trade. There has, however, been an im¬ 
provement the past year. The water power is 
furnished by a brook, which, rushing down 
from the highland into the St. Croix, pays the 
tribute of turning in its fall a huge over-shot 
wheel. During a freshet, last spring, a part of 
the pond which supplies the brook came down 
on a flying visit, brought a large mass of earth 
and rocks as a body-guard, and, nearly burying 
the mill and other buildings in its course, passed 
on into the lake. The mill has been dug out 
since, and is doing better than ever. Popula¬ 
tion of Stillwater, six hundred. A short dis¬ 
tance above the village, in a ravine opening to¬ 
wards the lake, is the Territorial Prison, or 
Penitentiary. The stone used in the building 
was quarried from the hills which rise, high, 
ragged, and steep, on each side, making a lone¬ 
ly, dreary place, without the aid of wall and 
dungeon. 

Marine, twelve miles from Stillwater, is 
flourishing place, and growing rapidly under 
the wise policy of its proprietors. The water 
power is similar to that of Stillwater, and the 
wheel is forty feet in diameter, turning quite a 
variety of machinery. “ Temperance principles 
are here triumphant, it being made a condition 
in the sale of real estate, that no liquor shall 
be sold on the premises.” The village is near¬ 
ly one hundred feet above the river, and the 
location is very pleasant. Population, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty. 

Twenty miles beyond is Taylor’s Falls , the 
terminus of steamboating on the St. Croix. 
From its proximity to the lumber country, and 
environed as it is with excellent land heavily 
timbered with sugar maple and other hard 
wood, it cannot fail to become a place of c< 
siderable importance. Its river scenery 
second to none in the West. Perpendicular 
embattlements of rock rise nearly two hundred 
feet, and look frowningly down, as though 
^corning the efforts of the restless waters to beat 
baek the “ mighty barriers.” In the fissures of 
these rough walls the pine and cedar cling, 
casting their evergreen boughs with softening 
effect over the jagged points. Seven saws arc 
already at work here. Population, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty, G. W. P. 

FROM EUROPE. 

By the steamer Niagara we have three days 
later accounts from Liverpool, being to the 
19th of March. The news is unimportant. 

Lord John Russell had informed the British 
Parliament that the Mexican Government had 
reduced the duty on printed calicoes. 

Mr. Milner drew the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment to the fact that the only winter route 
for British troops to Canada was through the 
United States; and asked if Government in¬ 
tended to facilitate, by guaranty or otherwise, 
the completion of the Halifax and Quebec 
Railway.- 

France was quiet. The Pope’s presence at 
the coronation was uncertain. 

The Madiai family had been liberated, and 
ordered to leave Tuscany. 

The acknowledgment by England of the in- 
dependence of Paraguay was published at! 
Assumption on the 22d of January. 

Liverpool Markets, March 19.—The favor¬ 
able advices by the steamers Niagara and Arc¬ 
tic had caused an advance of 1-1 6d. to igU in 
cotton. Fair and middling qualities had im¬ 
proved most. The quotations were—fair Or¬ 
leans, fisgVL, Middling |5 %d., fair Mobile 6 d., 
Middling 5J £d. a 5 %d., fair Upland Sd., Mid- 
dling 5 %d. 

Breadstuff's were firm at an advance of id. 
per 70 lbs. in wheat, and 3c?. to Sd. in flour. 
Philadelphia flour 24s. Sd. a 25s. 3c?.; Balti¬ 
more 24s. 6d. a 25s. 6 d .; Ohio 24s. a 25s. 6 d.; 
white wheat 6s. 8 d. a 7s. 2d .; red and mixed 
6s. 6d. a 7s.; yellow corn 30s. to 31s. 6c?.; white 


THE NEW YORK TIMES—DAIRY & WEEKLY. 

One of the Largest and Cheapest Family News¬ 
papers in the United States. 


iy part of the United States, who wish .. _ _ 
eeive from the city of New York a Journal containing 
all the News of the Day, with suoh political, literary, 
and general discussions as hare a permanent and uni¬ 
versal interest. 

The Daily Times, published every morning and 


greater variety of reading, • literary, political, reli 
gious, educational, and miscellaneous matter than any 
other paper published in the United States. The spe¬ 
cial aim of its editor and proprietors is to render it the 
best Family Newspaper in the country. It gives reg¬ 
ularly all the latest intelligence, foreign and domestic, 
in all departments, and in the most full, reliable, and 
satisfactory form. It has regular correspondents in 
London, Paris, Dublin, Constantinople, and all the 
other principal cities of Europe, as well as from all the 
points of interest, on the North American Continent. 
Its news and general correspondence is quite as com¬ 
plete as that of any other paper in the world. It gives 
regular and full reports of Congressional and Legisla¬ 
tive proceedings ; of all Public Meetings, political, 
scientific, and religious; of the transactions of ail tho 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Scientific Associations, 
and generally of whatever has-interest or value for any 
portion of the community. 

In its department of LITERATURE, ART, and 
GENERAL SCIENCE, it has a corps of regular con¬ 
tributors, comprising some of the leading writers and 
most eminent men in the United States, including dis¬ 
tinguished' clergymen of all denominations, ana not 
surpassed for the ability and interest of their articles 
by the writers for any newspaper in the country. 
Among the articles now in course of publication in its 
columns, and to he continued from time to time, are, 
(1) a series of Letters from the South, upon the re¬ 
sources, industry, and general character of the South¬ 
ern States, by a gentleman of ability, practical expe¬ 
rience, and general knowledge ; (2) a series of articles 
by a distinguished Southern writer, entitled “The 
Great Conversationists,” giving personal, biographical, 
and critical sketches, from personal acquaintance, of 
Jefferson, Calhoun, Hayne, Dr. Cooper, Legare, and 
other distinguished public men: (3) a series entitled, 

“ Leaves from the Diary of a New York Clergyman,” 
written by one of the most eminent American divines, 
and giving personal reminisoences of the greatest in¬ 
terest; (4) Letters from the Manufacturing Districts 
of New England, embodying the results of personal 
study and observation; (6) Literary Papers, Reviews, 
Sketches, &c., by a Southern gentleman of eminence 
as an author and divine—the wirter of the letter e " 
tied “ North and South,” published in the Times si 
months since, which attracted such general attenti 
and others of similar character, upon a great var. 
of topics, and from various pens. Neither labor 
expense will be spared to make this Literary and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Department of the Daily Times superior 
to that of any other paper in the United States. 

In its Political, Social, and Religious discussions, 
(and it freely canvasses ayemr topic of interest that 
may arise in any of these departments,) the Times 
.aims to be Conservative in such a way as shall best 
promote Reform. Its main reliance for all improve¬ 
ment — personal, social, and political — is upon the 
prlftteiples of Christianity and Republican Freedom; it. 
will seek, therefore, at all times, the advancement Of 
the one and the preservation of the other. It will in¬ 
culcate devotion to the Union and the Constitution, 
obedience to Law, and a jealous lore of that personal 
and civil Liberty which constitutions and laws are 
made to preserve. While it will assert and exercise 
the right freely to dis<#ss every subject of public in¬ 
terest, it will hot encourage or countenance any im¬ 
proper interference, on the part of the people of one 
locality, with the institutions or even the prejudices of 
any other. If will seek to allay rather than excite 
agitation; to extend industry, temperance, and 
tue; to encourage and advance education; to ; 
mote economy, concord, and justice, in every see 
of our country; to elevate and enlighten publio sc 
ment, and to substitute reason for prejudice, a cum 
and intelligent judgment for passion, in all publio ac¬ 
tion and in all discussions of public affairs. 

The Times is under the editorial management and 
control of HENRY J. RAYMOND, and maintains 
such principles and measures as he may deem essential 
to the public good, without special devotion to the 
dogmas of any party, and with no desire to promote 
any interests less broad than those of all sections and 
all the people of our common country. 

The following are a few of the many testimonials of 
the public press to the character of the Times: 

From, the Congregatiomlist, [Boston,) Jan. 7. 

Almost every clergyman wishes to take some one 
good secular paper. Many, who have been eontinu- 


n excellence; arid in all the branches of knowl¬ 
edge, usefulness, and merit, it is vastly superior to the 
great mass of those prints whioh have, by a sort of 
general indifference to real worth, become popular and 
profitable. We hope to see the Times supplanting 
certain sheets which have acquired^ notoriety, at home 
and abroad, wholly discreditable to the taste and in¬ 
telligence of the American people. 

In addition to the striking merits of the various ed¬ 
itorial bureaux of the Times, whioh are all under the 
charge of men of practiced ability, it has a foreign cor¬ 
respondence extending through the principal capitals 
of Europe, which give it great interest; and we hap¬ 
pen to know that the commercial department of tho 
paper is under the control of a gentleman of ia?ge ex- 
- science in financial and mercantile affairs, and who 
both well qualified and reliable. We commend the 
Times to the favor of this community, as one of the 
very best newspapers of the day, and, as such, entirely 
-utitled to its partiality and confidence. 

HS^The DAILY TIMES is sent bymailtoany 
. irt of tbe United States for FIVE DOLLARS a 
year. The postage, paid in advance at the office 
”- u — delivered, is *1.68. 

i New York WEEKLY TIMES, published on a 
sheet of the same size, contains a selection from tho 
oat interesting matter contained in the Daily, with a 
. jpious summary of the Foreign and Domestic News, 
Literary Matter, Correspondence,' Editorials, Ac., 4o. 
It is sent to subscribers by mail at the low rate of 
Two Dollars a year; ten copies for Fifteen Dollars; 
twenty copies for Twenty Dollars, when sent to one 

Clergymen of all denominations can receive the 
Weekly at . the lowest club price. Upon the Daily, 
owing to its extremely low rate, no deductions can be 

Specimen copies sent in all cases when desired. -- 
Payment in all cases must be made in advance; 
id the paper will never be sent beyond the time 
whioh it has been paid for. 

RAYMOND, JONES, & CO., Publishers, 

No. 113 Nassau st., New York oity. 


A Chancery, Cadis, Harrison county, Ohio. 8, 


mded with its Universalist and Socialist 
denotes, have taken the New York Weekly Tribune, 
on account of the low price at whioh it has been af¬ 
forded, and the excellence of its news department, its 
report of lectures, and its foreign correspondence. 'We 
are prepared, however, after a year of personal expe¬ 
rience, to recommend the New York Weekly Times 
as the cheapest, and by far the best secular journal 
Within the oirele. of our knowledge, for the use of well- 
informed clergymen, who desire to be kept acquainted 
with what is passing in the secular world, to get a 
glimpse of what is weekly interesting the grea‘ — 

meroial emporium of, our nation, and who wish_ 

be well read in literary and other foreign matters. It 
has alt the freshness and vivacity of the Tribune, with¬ 
out the taint of transcendental cant which pervades 
.that journal, while its discussions of.onrrent topics are 
manly and common sense; its political essays con¬ 
ceived in a spirit of honor and integrity; its Congres¬ 
sional summary as readable as any veracious history 
of the proceedings of that remarkably stupid body can 
be expected to be made, and its foreign correspond¬ 
ence racy and reliable. So far as it manifests any re¬ 
ligious leanings, they are rather toward, than away 
from, that system of truth which we accept and love ; 
and its moral tone is higher and purer than is usual 
among its brethren of the strictly secular press. Its 
size is the most convenient for family reading; and, as 
next'to no advertisements at all are admitted, its 
weekly amount of matter is very large. We have kept 

a file of it for the past year, whieh we value very:- 

for reference, and we are quite sure that no mar 
has read it during the past year will be willing ._ ... 
without it the next. One dollar from clergymen, (two 
dollars being its regular price to the community at 
large,) sent to the New York Weekly Times, in a pr* 
paid envelope; containing one’s address, will secure 
for the current year. We have made these remarL, 
simply foT the benefi t of our clerical readers, and with¬ 
out any interested motive, as will appear when we re¬ 
mark that we do not oven enjoy the privilege of an 
exchange with the Times, but have bought it and pal’ 
for it, because it was worth the money to us. 

From the Louisville ( ICy.)- Journal. 

The New York Daily Times. — This valuable 
paper commenced its second volume on tho 18th inst. 
and wo are happy to say that its success has been sc 
great that the proprietors have been compelled to in 
crease the size of the sheet to double its original di 
mensions. It is one of the ablest papers in the United 
States, and we know of no Eastern paper better suited 
for the family circle. Its news is always complete, 
essays of a high order, and its literary selections of the 
best description. The editor, II. J. Raymond, Esq., is 
One of the ablest writers for the daily press in all the 
State of New York, and is.in every way worthy of the 
rich prosperity that has rewarded his labors. 

To those who wish an able New York city paper, . 
heartily commend the Daily Times, as one that cannot 
fail to give satisfaction, as a commercial, political, lit¬ 
erary newspaper. We know of no daily paper that 
gives a greater amount of interesting reading matter 
than the New York Times, and it is furnished to mail 
subscribers at five dollars per annum, and w 
know how five dollars can be better invested. 

We Congratulate Mr. Raymond, of the New York 
Times, upon the signal success that he has not only 
deserved, but commanded. Floods of calumny bess 1 
the infancy of his enterprise, hut amidst insane chare* 
of abolitionism, and the most powerful opposition, Mi. 
Raymond steadily pursued a straightforward course, 
and fairly.won his success: He is a bold defender oi 
the right at all times, and a stern, unflinching de; 
nouncer of wrong. When he chooses to play the es¬ 
sayist, he handles a pen that might have adorned the 
Spectator in Addison’s palmiest days. 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertise 

We have been waiting some time for an eligible op¬ 
portunity to say a few words respecting the New York 
Daily Times. It is about tile best-written .paper ii 
the country, and in point of intellectual labor, copi 
ousness of information, general and eomprehensiv- 
ability, and the power of handling gracefully and with 
fine effect a large variety of subjects, it is without pre¬ 
cedent or compeer in American journalism. It comes 
nearer to our ideal of an American newspaper than 
anything before undertaken on this Continent. 

From tile Great Barrington [Mass.) Cornier. 

The New York Daily Times. — This very able 
journal is fast taking the lead in the estimation of our 
community, and we presume also in that of other por¬ 
tions of the country, as the most sound,-“— 

and reliable organ whieh the party and 1 
quire at this particular juncture of our affairs. For 
political and literary essays, for its editorial matter, 
for the news of the day, 4c., &o., it stands unrivalled. 
It is now only about two years old; hut though an 
infant, it is yet a giant in strength and intellect. Many 
of our eitizenafeel that they must have a city paper ; 
and to all suoh we would say, by all meaiis subscribe 
for the^New York Daily or iYf “ ~ ‘ ", 

as opportunity may offer, do what we can to extend 
the circulation and promote the interests of mis 
liable journal. 

From the Vermont Freeman. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that in condensa¬ 
tion, in the vast amount and variety of the matter 
brought out in each number, and in the taste and dis¬ 
crimination exhibited, the Times is, as a newspaper, 
thus far, one of the very best in the United States.' 

From the Cincinnati Atlas. 

The Times is now one of the largest, neatest, cheap¬ 
est, and spiciest papers in America. The Times has 
but just entered on its second year, and suoh evidences 
of prosperity show that the talent, energy, and enter 
prise of its conductors are properly appreciated. 

From the Philadelphia North American. 

The Times is by far the cheapest, ablest, and mos 
enlightened paper of its class in the United States 
And it would not be.going too far to say that there ar. 
very few public journals, of any elass or character, 
here or elsewhere, which combine more talent, spirit, 
cultivation, and resources, than this new enterprise. 
There is no cheap press in anyjmuntry whieh 


MRPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

H ARPER’S New Monthly Magazine has already 
reached a regular monthly issuo of more than 
11 s nl >0 copies, and is still steadily and rapidly in- 
ng. The publishers have endeavored, by a well- 
- od use of tho abundant resources at their com¬ 
mand, to render it the most attractive and most use¬ 
ful magazine for popular reading in tho world; and 
tho extent to which their efforts have been successful 
is indicated by the fact that it has attained a greater 
circulation than any similar periodical ever Issued. 
Special efforts will he made to render it still more 
teresting and valuable during the present year- In 
addition to the usual ample and choice selections of 
foreign and domestic literature, an increased amount 
of original matter, by the ablest American writers, 

0 hereafter furnished. The number of pictorial 
embellishments will be increased; still greater variety 
will be given to its literary contents; its editorial and 
miscellaneous departments will b^atill further enlarg¬ 
ed and strengthened; special care will be taken to 
preserve the accuracy,"completeness, impartiality, and 
usefulness of its Monthly Record of Current Events; 
rad no labor or expense will be spared to render it in 
ivery way, and in all respects, still more worthy of th» 
extraordinary favor with which it has been received. 

Harper’s Now Monthly Magazine owes its sucoess 
;o tho fact that it presents more reading matter, 
of a bettor quality, in a more elegant style, and at a . 
Reaper rato, than any other publication. 

Subscribers in any part of the United States may 
ow receive tho magazine by mail, either from tho 
publishers, the booksellers, or periodical agents, at 
throe cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year, post¬ 
age, payable at the post office where it is received. 

Terms. —The magazine may be obtained of book¬ 
sellers, periodical agents, or from the publishers, at 
dollars a year, or twenty-five cents a number, 
semi-annual volumes, as completed, neatly 
hound in cloth, at two dollars; and muslin covers 
are furnished to those who wish to have their back 
numbers uniformly hound, at twenty-five cents each, 
’’ivo volumes ate now ready, bound. 

The publishers will supply specimen numbers gra¬ 
tuitously to agonts and postmasters, and will make 
liberal arrangements with them for circulating the 


Nos. from tho commencement can still bo supplied. 
Contents of the April Number. 

NOTES FROM THE COPPER REGION. By Rob¬ 
ert B. Clarke. Concluded. 

Illustrations. —View near an Ancient Excava¬ 
tion. Separating the Copper Blocks. Ancient 
Implements. Placing the Copper on Trucks. 
The Whin. Stamps. Tho Floors. Jiggers. First 
Buddie. Second Buddie. Eagle Harbor. Iron 
Establishment. 

CRUSOE LIFE: ADVENTURES IN THE ISL- 
AND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. By J. Ross 
Browne. Concluded. 

Illustrations. — The Doubter. The Footprint 
in the Sand. The Savage Oreies. The Doubter 
Back Again. Swallowing an Island. Dreams and 
Realities. The Peak of Yonka. Scenery of Juan 
Fernandez. Killing Savages. The Author in 
Costume. The Buccaneers. A Chilian. A Chil- 

THE MORMONS. 

Illustrations.— Portrait of Joe Smith. Busts of 
Joseph and Hyrum. Smith Preaching in the Wil¬ 
derness. Tarring and Feathering of Smith. Dis¬ 
covery of a Lamonite Skeleton. Encampment on 
the Mississippi. Temple at Nauvoo. Smith at 
the Head of the Nauvoo Legion. Smith Preach¬ 
ing to the Indians. Death of Smith. Crossing 
the Mississippi oh the loe. Tabernacle Camp. 
Building a Bridge. Creasing the Prairies. Hot 
Springs near Great Salt Lake City. President’s 
House and Mint, Salt Lake City. Portrait of Or¬ 
son Pratt. Map of the Salt Lake Region. Mor¬ 
mon Baptism. Ceremony Of Confirmation. Mor- 


td Coin. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By John S. C. Abbott. 

Illustrations, from Drawings by Dopier. —Tho 
Raft at Tilsit. The Three Sovereigns. Napoleon 
in Council. Arch of the Carrousel. The Made- 
laine. Aroh de I’Etoile. 

TOKINA, THE SYRIAN ASS. With a Portrait, 

FRANCE—HER EMPEROR. With a Portrait. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN 
EXCITEMENT SEEKER. The Death Trance. 
Galvanio Resurrection. The Night Wanderer. 

MAKING A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’S 
EAR. By J. Smytthe, Jr. 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED. 

THE STAIN.OF PARENTAGE. 

BERTHALDE REIMER’S VOICE, 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. t 

Chapter XXXIX. Attorney and' Client, XL, 
National 'and Domestic. XLI. In Mr. Tulking- 
hom’s Room. XLII. In Mr. Tulkinghorn’s Ckam- 

Illustrations.— Attorney and Client. Sunset in 
the Long Drawing Room at Chesney Wold. 

THE YOUNG CHEMIST; OR, NEVER DESPAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. • 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

COMICALITIES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

Illustrations. —A Moral Impossibility. A Left- 
handed Compliment. An Absurd Supposition. 
Easily Satisfied. 

EASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Illustrations. —Home Dress and Bali Costume. 
Promenade Costume. Chemisette. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR. CHEMICAL 
MANURE. 

T HE fertilizing effect of this manure has obtained 
for it a reputation unprecedented in the history 
of manures, and was patented to its first introducer, 
by the British Government, about ten years ago. 
The demand has regularly increased, and now thou¬ 
sands of tons are annually sold to tho English and 
Seoteh farmers. This manure is admirably adapted 
to the crops of the Southern States, being equally 
potent with Peruvian guano as a fertilizer, not so 
volatile, and decidedly more permanently beneficial, 
and costing less. 

In manufacturing this Super-Phosphato, tbe best 
European and American recipes, as well as eminent 
chemists, have been consulted for improvement. By 
means of guano, Ac., a largo quantity of ammonia is 
added to the Super-Phosphato. 

Agents. — Haskell, Merrick, & Ball, Drug Mer¬ 
chants, No. 10 Gold street, New York. The charac¬ 
ter of this house over tho Union will be an ample 
guarantee that they believe this article pure and 
genuine. Robert Buist, Nurseryman and Florist, 
No. 97 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

It is put up in bags of 50, 100, and 150 lbs. each, 
branded “No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime, manu¬ 
factured and sold by William Paterson, Division st. 
Wharf, Newark, N. J.,” to whom, or agents, orders 
sent with cash or satisfactory references here, at N. 
York, or Philadelphia, will bo promptly oxesuted. 
April 7—4t WILLIAM PATERSON. 

Directions for use. — To fertilize and recruit ex¬ 
hausted soil, 300 or 500 pounds to the acre, and 
ploughed in, is ample. It may be mixed with saw¬ 
dust or pulverized charcoal or plaster, along with 
seeds—three ounces to each hill of plants. Avoid its 
coming in contact with limo or wood ashes. 


THE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, 

Hartford, Conn., 

D EV. I. BIRD and J. BIRD, A. B., Principals, will 
It close its present session March 30th, and reopen 
on the 5th of May. In this school are taught all the 
common branches of education, including Music, 
Drawing, and the ancient and modern Languages. 
The location of the school is 'particularly eligible, it 
being retired from neighbors and from the public stree t, 
and yet sufficiently near the city to enjoy its privileges. 
The residence is tastefully built, surrounded by trees 
and shrubbery, and by many acres of land belonging 
to it, and commanding an extensive view of tho Con¬ 
necticut, and the distant landscape beyond,it. Special 
attention is paid to the health and manners of the pu¬ 
pils, and to the cultivation of their moral and religious 
principles. Boys between the ages of 8 and 14 are 
preferred. Circulars may be had by directing a lino 
to either of the Principals, or at the office of Rev. W. 

A. Hallook, Sec. Am. Tract Soc., New York. 
References. —Rev, Dr. Hawes, Hon. T. S. Williams, 

George Beach, Esq., Hartford; Rev. Dr. Fitob, Prof. 

B. Sillimn-n, New Haven; Rev. W. A. Hallook, M. O. 

Roberts, Esq., R. Bigelow, Esq., New York; Rev. Dr. 
Cox, F. Howe, Esq., Brooklyn; Rev..It. R-. Gurley, 
Washington, D. 0. April 7—2t 


FROM S00 TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

rpo be made in a business suited to both sexeB, ail 
X capacities, and of general use. One dollar is enough 
to begin with, and effort will insure success. Any per¬ 
son may engage in this business, at home or abroad, 
by sending his name, post office address, and $1, in 
brown envelope, to M. I.-Cook, CrawfordsviUe, Ind. 
April 7—16t ' 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENT. 

LETTER FROM THlfSECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, 

Communicating the report of Edward F. Beale, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Califor¬ 
nia, respecting the condition of Indian affairs 
in that State. 

[cOMOLUMiD.] 

These Indians -were offered by their oaptors 
to the farmers in the neighborhood, for hire, at 
a dollar a day; but that price was considered 
too high for beings so low in flesh, and, rather 
than lower the price, they were allowed to 
starve, as reported. It is a common practice, 
and I know it to be snob, to oatch Indian chil¬ 
dren when they are out gathering acorns, and 
take them and hold them as slaves. Not two 
months ago, I was implored to restore some 
whioh had been taken from the Yo-Kei tribe 
in this way. I know there are a great many 
Indians held as slaves in this way, or taken 
captive in some of the forays I have described. 

By the last mail from California, I have : 
ceived the following letters on the same si 
ject. I here submit them. They need no oo 
ment: 

“ Martinez. 

“Dear Sir: 1 have the honor to acknowl¬ 
edge the receipt of your favor of the 15th ulfc, 
in which you desire such information as I may 
have, concerning treatment of Indians in this 
county. I most cheerfully respond to your 
wishes. In the discharge of my duties as Dis¬ 
trict Attorney, I obtained the following informa¬ 
tion, which is substantiated by reliable — : 
deuce. 

“Ramon Briones, Mesa, Quiera, and Bery¬ 
essa, of Napa county, are in the habit of kid¬ 
napping Indians in the mountains near Clear 
Lake, and in their capture several have been 
murdered in cold blood. There have been In¬ 
dians to the number of one hundred and thirty- 
six thus captured and brought into this county, 
and held here in servitude adverse to their 
will. These Indians are now said to be in the 
possession of Briones, Mesa, and Beryessa, and 
sundry other persons who have purchased them 
in this county. ^lt is also a notorious fact that 
these Indians are treated inhumanly, being 
neither fed nor olothed; and from such treat¬ 
ment many have already died, and disease is 
now threatening the destruction of the remain¬ 
der. All the Indians I allude to were brought 
here forcibly and against their will. From my 
observation, that class of population who have 
these Indians treat them more like brutes than 
human beings. 

“ There is also a regular organized company 
of persons who capture and sell these Indians, 
and several have lately been so disposed of to 
William and Ramon Castro. 

“ There is now pending a suit against the 
persons above named, for kidnapping these In¬ 
dians, but the statutes of this State afford nc 
adequate protection against cruel treatment of | 
Indians. Respectfully, R. N. Woods. 

“J. H. Jenkins , Esq.” 

“ San Francisco, Jan. 30, 1853. 
“Sir: Information having been forwarded 
to me, that the band of Indians on the San 
Pablo ranoho, Contra Costa county, had been 
stolen off in the absenco of Mr. H. B. Edwards, 

I informed your clerk, Mr. F. Iferlin, of the 
fact, and he, upon consultation witli General 
Hitchcock, deemed the matter of sufficient im 
portanoe to he takep notice of. I therefori 
acting under letter of instructions to mo, c. 
December 9, 1852, immediately went up to 
Martinez, where I supposed the persons carry¬ 
ing the Indians off would endeavor to cross 
them over to Napa county. When I arrived, 

I was informed that the day before the two 
native Californians, Ramon Briones and 
Beryessa, had attempted to pass over the bay; 
but as warrants were already out for their ar¬ 
rest, they were lodged in prison. The facts in 
regard to the cruel treatment of the Indians by 
theso parties being well known, and their 
wretched appearance whilst being driven down 
to the boat so exasperated the people of . the 
town, that only their respect for the law kept 
them from breaking in the prison and hanging 
them on the spot. There will be a term of the 
court next week, by whioh time I hope another 
one of tho parties will be arrested. 

“ I found the Indians encamped at an 
adobe house back of tho town, and without 
anything to eat, and many of them sick; and 
in this condition they must have been driven 
from San Pablo. As they had shelter, I merely 
made arrangements to supply them with some 
barley, to keep them from starving, till such 
time as Mr. Edwards arrives, which will be in 
a day or two. . It is indeed shameful that such 
men as these parties should be suffered to in¬ 
terfere and defeat the aims of Government, and 
exercise suoh cruelty towards these Indians— 
than whom they are but little better—and yet 
have no law to punish them, except for kid¬ 
napping them. 

“Col. R. N. Wood, the District Attorney, in¬ 
forms mo that there eonld be evidence enough 
had, with a little trouble and money, sufficient 
to oonviet these parties of murder. As Ramon 
Briones has been admitted to bail, and has 
friends, he may still endeavor to carry off the 
Indians. To guard against this, I have 
quested several personal friends of mine to pre¬ 
vent this at all hazards. 

“Hoping that what I have done may meet 
your approbation, I remain your obedient si 
vant, J. H. Jenkins, Special Agent. 

“ Edward F. Beale, Esq, Superintendent 
Indian Affairs for California. 

Copy of a letter from Roderick McKee, Esq., to 
Hon. Luke Lea, Commissioner , dated San 
Francisco, April 5, 1852. 

“ Since my regular despatch per this steamer 
was mailed, 1 have received from the tempo¬ 
rary agent in Shasta and Scott’s Valleys very 
unpleasant news, revealing tho murder, almost 
in cold blood, of some thirty or forty Indians, 
at tho ferry to upper crossing of the Klamath, 
and at Indian Flat, two miles above, on or 
about the 12th ultimo. Some time before, a 
young Indian, whom I had seen at ‘Happy 
Camp ’ in November, and had commended to 
the protection of Judge Roach, had, it appears, 
been shot by a man named Irvin R. Tompkins. 
He (the man shot) was connected with the In¬ 
dians at the ferry, some of whom made com¬ 
plaints about his death, and gave some miners 
in the neighborhood the idea that they (the , 
Indians) contemplated revenge. Instead of 
going to tho agent, who, with his interpreter, 
could have settled the matter amicably in a 
few minutes, tho miners went down to 1 Happy 
Camp,’ expressed their fears, raised a party, re¬ 
turned, surrounded the rancheria at the ferry, 
and shot down all the men there,'with soveral 
women; they then proceeded two miles farther 
up to the other village, and in like manner sur¬ 
rounded it, and killed tho inmates. In all, 
some thirty or forty fell. The women and chil¬ 
dren who escaped fled to Scott’s Valley, where, 
tho_ agent says, they are mourning the loss of I 
their friends, and almost wholly dependent 
upon him for food. 

“ What will he the result of this breach of | 
treaty arrangement, and most unnecessary and 
cruel sacrifice of life, is of course unknown • 
hut I have fears that the law of retaliation, so 
cfeepiy implanted in the Indian nature, will 
again overcome all prudential considerations. 

I have received acoounts of an almost similar 
outrage committed by a small party of whites 
upon the Indians at Humboldt bay and Elk 
river, resulting in the death of some fifteen 
twenty. 

“There are many right-thinking, considerate 
men in this country, who deeply deplore this 
savage spirit on the part of some of the settlers; 
but, living bo far distant from the county seats, 
and their own lives and property at risk, they 
are afraid to speak out as they otherwise would. 

“ 1 will, 1 hope, receive further advices in a 
few days, and by the next mail will write you 
again. 

“ In the mean time I design appealing to the 
Governor of the State to order a rigid scrutiny 
into the facts of these outrages, and take such 
measures as may be proper to bring the offend¬ 
ers to j ustice. In all the frontier settlements 
there aro many men, from Missouri, Oregon, 
Texas, fee., who value the life of an Indian just 
as they do that of a caljota, or a wolf, and em¬ 
brace, every occasion to shoot him down. I 
despair of seeing the peace of these settlements 
fully established until the laws of the State are 
enforced, some terrible examples made, or the 
Government of the United States send the mili¬ 
tary commandant of this division the men -and 
means to establish several small military posts 
to proteot tho Indians from such attacks." 


Extract of a communication from Agent Wozen- 
craft to Superintendent Beale, dated San 
Francisco, September 9, 1852. 

“ In conformity with your request, I hasten 
place before you a brief synopsis of the state 
of affairs as they now exist within my district; 
likewise within the southern district, which fell 
under "my supervision, by request of the agent 
who formerly had charge of said district. An 
emergency, however, occurred subsequently, 
which rendered it imperative on me to visit and 
it in said district. 

“ Since my last report to the Department, 
dated June 23, 1852, there has been no mate¬ 
rial change or event in the above-mentioned 
districts of much moment, with the exception 
of an occurrence of rather an alarming nature- 
one which was well calculated to induce the 
Indians to break their fealty. It was in con¬ 
sequence of having a number of their people 
killed by a party of whites. This occurred 
within the reservation on the Fresno river, in 
the early part of July; and as they (the Indians) 
appeared to bo ignorant of a cause sufficient to 
incite and bring down on them such summary 
punishment, it was well calculated to produce 
serious results, which in all probability would 
have occurred, had not Gen. Hitchcock taken 
active measures to prevent it. 

“ Immediately on learning that there was a 
probability of such a design against the In¬ 
dians, I hastened up, with a hope of being able 
to prevent it; hut, unfortunately, the fatal act 
was consummated before my arrival. So hasty 
were they, indeed, that the Indians themselves 
wore unapprized of the fate that awaited them. 

“ Most all the Indian men were absent at 
the time, at work some distance from home. 
After informing myself of the particulars, I 
deemed it duo to the Executive of tho State to 
inform him of the faot, as the probability was 
it might terminate in a war. The following is 
a copy: 

‘Fresno River, July 13, 1862. 

1 Honored Sir : I deem it proper to inform you of 
a serious ooourrsnoo -whioh has lately transpired -- 
King’s river, where a party of mon are charged w 
having made an attnok on somo Indians, living within 
a reservation sot apart for their oooupanoy, and having 
killed soveral of them. 

‘ The facts of the transaction, as stated to mo, are 
suoh an aggravated nature that I deem it my duty ._ 
take cognizanoe of it, as tho only means of preserving 
tho peaceful relationships established and now subsist¬ 
ing between the Indians and the whites; and I cherish 
the hope that the Executive of the State will deem 


ing tl 


>f tho law, at 




eventin' 


of similar outrages and 

iddress mo at San Franoisoo, where I oxpeot 
to bo on the 16th instant. 

‘ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘0. M. WoZENORAFT, 

‘ XT. S. Indian Agent. 

‘ Hon. J. Bigler, 

‘ Governor of the State of California.' 

“ I regret to say that I have not received f 
answer to the above communication, and a 
thus left in doubt whether or no the Governor 
deems the subjeot of sufficient importance to 
claim his attention. 

“ I returned to San Franoisoo with a view of | 
having warrants issued for the aooused parties, 
and thus bring them to trial before the Federal 
Court; but I am sorry to say that I have been 
diappointed. 

“The United States District Attorney, after 
giving the subject that attention whioh its : ~ 
portance demanded, informs me that he ■ 
not aware of the existence of any law that 
would apply in tho case, the Federal Court 
having no jurisdiction in oases where life 
taken. 

“ The gentleman who commanded the party 
in this unfortunate affair was soon after elected 
county judge; consequently, I did not think it 
worth while to prosecute him in his 
county." 

The above-mentioned massaore has many 
cruel aggravations. It was upon a “ reserva¬ 
tion ” secured to the Indians upon the faith of 
the United States. It was plotted for weeks, 
and so well known to the whites, that news of 
it went three hundred miles to Agent Wozen- 
oraft, at San Francisco, and he had time to 
get nearly to the place before it was perpetra¬ 
ted, and kept so secret from the Indians that 
they had no suspicion until the attack 
upon them. It was a massaore of defenceless 
women and children. The men were absent, 
and at work—the head man, Pasqual, a Chris¬ 
tian Indian and a good man, to me well known 
for years, being actually at work on the house 
in which I passed a part of last winter, at an¬ 
other reservation, and when he went home 
from work, found all his family destroyed. It 
is a reality of tho history of Logan’s family; 
and for all this there was no redress in the 
country. The Governor of the State did not 
answer the letter officially addressed to him; 
the United States District Attorney could find 
no law to apply to the case; and the leader of 
tho massacre was elected county judge. 

There are from 75,000 to 100,000 Indians 
that country, and probably not a week pass 
in whioh some are not killed, or worked and 
starved to death. Accounts of the killings 
usually appear in the newspapers; and as such 
accounts are mostly derived from the actors, 
they appear as war exploits, and expeditions 
for which the United States is called upon to 
pay. The total demand for Indian wars in 
California, it is believed, is near a million of 
dollars. 

I will only mention two other instances of 
these massacres—one the famous case of the 
Trinity river. This river, falling into the Pa¬ 
cific from the high, rugged country some 

tance north of San Franoisoo, is noted as_ 

host in the country for salmon fish, whioh con¬ 
stitutes almost tho whole subsistence of the In¬ 
dians upon it. The whites took the whole 
river, and crowded the Indians into the sterile 
mountains, and when they came back for fish, 
they were usually shot; and if they took cattle, 
or were suspected of taking cattle, they 
pursued and punished, and their villages some¬ 
times attacked. In the spring of the last year 
somo Indians were charged with taking cattle. 
A party went against a village, surrounded it 
in the night, attacked at day-break, killed the 
whole, (chiefly consisting of women and chil¬ 
dren, the men being absent,) except one woman 
and ohild taken “ prisoners,” oarried home a 
bag full of scalps—reported in the newspapers 
at 150, but believed to be about 130—and all 
without loss to themselves, which proves the 
character of the operation. 

The second instance I will mention is tl 

In a conversation on the subject of Indian 
affairs with General Hitchoock, just previous 
to leaving California, I mentioned the fact that 
I had seen in the papers a long and flourishing 
account of a victory gained by a party of whites 
over a tribe of Indians, somewhere in the 
northern district; and it was from that offioer 
I learned the following story of this affair: A 
party of Indian fighters had been on a long 
hunt after Indians, and unsuccessful in finding 
any. Being determined, however; not to come 
in without scalps, they sent for some Indians 
who were living near, to make a treaty with 
them. These Indians slept in the white camp 
that night, eating peacefully with, as they 
supposed, their friends. In, the morning, the 
commander of the white party ordered his u 
to discharge their rifles and load afresh, 
that each might be sure of his gun. He then 
disclosed his plan, which was, that at the crack 
of his pistol they were to commence the mas¬ 
sacre of their guests. The plan succeeded ad¬ 
mirably. All the Indians were killed, and the 
victors returned with the scalps of thirty In¬ 
dians to the nearest mining town, where they 
received an enthusiastic welcome from the citi¬ 
zens. This was told General Hitchcock by_ 

of the. actors in this glorious affair. At the 
same time, a United States foree of regular sol¬ 
diers was in the vicinity, for the purpose of 
chastising the Indians, should there prove any 
necessity for doing so. 

Another instance is the following, brought 
by the last mail: 

“NEWS FROM THE INTERIOR—MARYSVILLE. 

“ A correspondent of the Marysville Herald, 
writing a few Weeks since from Lyon’s ranch, 
giving an account of an affray with the Indians, 
which jesulted in the death of eighteen o 
twenty, writes again under date of 15th inst. 

Yesterday evening, information was rt 
ceived that the old chief was at FrenchfcOwn, a 
mining settlement across the West Branch, four 
or five miles distant, openly threatening ven¬ 
geance upon the whites for the severe castiga¬ 
tion they had received. A party of eight was 
immediately formed, and at 6 o’clock set out 
from Hasty’s ranch, crossed tho river, and ar¬ 
rested and brought back the old chief, arriving 
before 11 o’clock. After binding him, a Btrong 
guard was placed over him, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of his escape, until this morning, when 
ho was removed about a mile, to Lyon’s ranch, 
and, after a short deliberation, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved to hang him at once. Arrange¬ 
ments were soon made, and the redoubtable 
old brave, who has figured so conspicuously ’ 


every Indian affray of importance in this region 
sinee the introduction of the whites, after calm¬ 
ly surveying the preparations made for his exe¬ 
cution, met his fate with consummate bravery. 
He was suspended by the neck to the limb of 
an oak in the neighborhood. The vote deoiding 
upon this course was unanimous, but there is 
at least one who strongly doubts the policy or 
justice of tho proceeding. Time will show. 
There are still two chiefs remaining, and a 
tribe that can muster 250 fighting men, in the 
immediate neighborhood of a small scattered 
population of exposed and defenceless whites. 
What comrBe they, together yrith their 'allies, 
the Tigres and Nimskews, will pursue, remains 
‘o be seen.” 

I remark upon the above— 

1. That no whites appear to have been killed 
n this “affray,” where 18 or 20 Indians were 

killed—a full proof that it was a massaore of 
helpless and defenceless beings,'perhaps mostly 
women and children. 

2. That the “ old chief was at Frenchtown, 
openly threatening vengeance.” This is so con¬ 
trary to Indian habits, that I set it down as an 
entire untruth.. An Indian (and an old man 
at that) does not go into a town to “ threaten 
vengeance.” If he wants vengeance,.he goes 
privately and takes it. 

3. The unanimity of the vote for hanging 
the old man is, with me, no sign of its justice; 
and as for his courage in dying, that is natural 
to the Indian character, and especially in these 
California Indians, who are reduced to despair; 
their country and all support taken away from 
them; no resting-place where they can he 
safe—death on one hand from starvation, and 
on the other by killing and hanging. 

I now come to the remedy that is proposed 
for these wrongs, and which is supported by 
the approval of the military commander, the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of th~ 
State, as the following letters show: 

“Vallejo, California, Feb., 1853. 

“ To his Excellency the President of the U. S. 

“We desire to recommend to your careful 
and favorable consideration the plans proposed 
to be adopted by the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, Lieut. Beale, for the government of the 
Indians of this State. 

“ The Indian policy for this State should bo 
oarefully devised and rigidly enforced. The 
character of Lieut. Beale is well known. His 
knowledge of the customs and habits of the In¬ 
dians of this State has been acquired by a res¬ 
idence among and around them, and, together 
with his experience in border life, eminently 
qualify him to submit some feasible plan of fu¬ 
ture operations to the Administration, where¬ 
by the lives and property of our people may be 
secured, and the condition of the Indians im¬ 
proved, at a greatly reduced tax on the Gener¬ 
al and on our State Government. 

“ These, to. a great degree, we believe, will 
he attained in the adoption of the plans pro¬ 
posed by him. 

“ And in this connection we beg to deprecate 
the removal of Lieut. Beale from his present 
position, hut hope that it may he the pleasure 
of the Administration to continue him here, to 
elaborate the system projected; for on the suc¬ 
cessful development of this policy, we think, 
depends much of the prosperity of the people 
on the borders-of onr Stato. 

John Bigler, Governor. 

Samuel Purdy, Lt. Governor . 

The Indians of this country do not hold labor 
in disgrace, as those do who live on the Atlan¬ 
tic side of the continent. They labor freely, 
and in the time of the missions did nearly all 
the labor of the country, cultivating and build¬ 
ing ; and memory and tradition presents it as 
the happiest period of their lives. I know they 
would rejoice to get back into suoh a condi¬ 
tion ; and they hope to find it in the military 
reserves, if established. At a place where I 
have collected five or six hundred, between the 
Mariposas and San Joaquin, and where I make 
frequent visits and temporary abode, they are 
now working about twenty ploughs, and about 
one thousand acres will be cultivated this year. 
The ploughing is well done, and other Indians 
are begging the same privilege. The plan of 
military reservations whioh I have proposed to 
the Government is .eagerly embraced by the 
Indians, reminding them, as it does, of their 
peaceful and happy times at the missions, and 
is entirely approved by the United States com¬ 
manding officer in the country, as the follow¬ 
ing letter from General Hitchcock will show: 
Copy of a letter from General Hitchcock to Col. 

Cooper, dated San Francisco, Nov. 29, 1852. 

“ I deem it necessary, for such use as the 
Hon. Secretary of War may think proper, "to 
express an opinion, carefully formed, in favor 
of the plan proposed recently by Mr. Beale, 
the superintendent of Indian affairs in thiB di¬ 
vision, for adjusing and placing on a perma¬ 
nent basis our relations with the Indians of this 
country. Mr. Beale has fully explained to n 
his views on this subject, as communicated _ 
few weeks since, by letter to the chief of his 
department at Washington city, and it appears 
to me that the choice of the Government lies 
neoessarily between accepting that plan, and 
giving the Indians over to rapid extermination 
or expulsion from the State. The objection to 
the plan is the apparently new policy of as¬ 
suming direct control over the Indian lands, 
and providing for the Indians, giving them the 
alternative of aocepting suoh arrangements as 
the Government may make, or of being treat¬ 
ed (or maltreated) at the pleasure of the white 

“ In answer to this, it should be considered 
that these Indians have never been recognised 
by the Spanish or Mexican Government as 
having independent rights in the country; and 
therefore, as far as they are concerned, the pro¬ 
posed policy would introduce no decided change, 
but, on the contrary, in respect to dominion, 
would be suoh as they have been aocustomed 
to. In regard to . the settlers, it is not to be 
denied that there is serious difficulty; hut the - 
real question is, whether they shall, in an un¬ 
regulated manner, determine our intercourse 
with the Indians, inducing expensive wars, 
with other evils, or whether the Government 
Bhall establish some limits and rules for this 
intercourse. 

“ By the plan proposed, a small portion of 
land is to he set apart, within which there is to 
be a military post, and somo provision made 
for the subsistence of the Indians, to be suppli¬ 
ed as far as possible from their own labor. 
Within this reserve the Indians are to he pro¬ 
tected, but not beyond it. This reserve would 
naturally be selected hear the mountains, leav¬ 
ing the latter for the range of the Indians, ex¬ 
tending interior without limit. 

“ The system might be commenced with 

or two posts at first where most needed, ai_ 

the headwaters of the San Joaquin, at the base 
of the Sierra Nevada, and at some point on the 
upper waters of tho Sacramento; and the sys¬ 
tem could be extended as the requirements of 
the country and experience might indicate the 
necessity for it. 

“ The present course tends to exasperate a 
large body of Indians, a remnant of which in a 
very few years will be driven beyond the Sier¬ 
ra Nevada, carrying with them a leaven of 
bitterness among extensive tribes with whioh 
we have as yet had no intercourse. They would 
carry with them, also, some knowledge of fire¬ 
arms, and an instructed spirit of war hitherto 
unknown on this coast, and the result could 
not fail to be the most savage and desperate 
warfare for an indefinite period, making a pa¬ 
cific transit over the continent next to impossi¬ 
ble for a great many years. 

“ It is a mistake,in my judgment, to suppose 
that the Indians on this coast, except perhaps 
a few “ digger bands,” differ materially from 
those found by the pilgrims at Plymouth, from 
whose descendants there sprang up in tin 

Philip or a Tecumseh. It is by no means_ 

tain that the seeds of dreadful massacres and 
barbarities are not already sown. 

“ In introducing the proposed policy, a con¬ 
siderable discretion should he allowed to the 
superintendent, as it will be impossible to de¬ 
cide at Washington upon minute details, and 
the military should be clothed with a suitable 
authority, to give affect to the plan. 

“ It is of manifest importance that there 
should be a harmony of action between the su¬ 
perintendent of Indian affairs and the military 
commander on this coast; and, if I am to he 
retained on duty here, I desire to express a 
wish that Mr. Beale may be continued in the 
superintendence of Indian affairs. He has a 
more extensive acquaintance with the Indians 
than any other man in the country, and brings 
to the performance of his duties an earnest 
zeal, a humane spirit, an untiring persever¬ 
ance, and an honest independence.” 

In conclusion, I recommend— 

1. For the immediate subsistence and sup¬ 
port of the Indians, the sum of half a million 
of dollars. 

2. For their permanent support and protec¬ 


tion, military reserves, where a few soldierscan 
he stationed, and where they will support them¬ 
selves by labor. 

3. That all the, officers employed in Califor- 
a, in the Indian service, shall reside on these 
serves, or among the Indians. I have an 

abode between the Mariposas and the San 
Joaquin, about 300 miles from San Francisco. 

4. That the Indian agencies shall be abol¬ 
ished, and six aub-agents appointed, at about 
$1,500 each, to reside with the Indians, and as¬ 
sist them in cultivation, as well as discharging 
other duties. 

I remain, very respectfully, your, obedient 
servant, E. F. Beale, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Cal. 
Washington, Feb. 25, 1853. 


Washington, March 21, 1853. 

Mr. Everett addressed the Senate on the sub¬ 
ject of Central American affairs. He express¬ 
ed the opinion that tho treaty made by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bulwer was the best thing that 
could he done under existing circumstances. 
He spoke of the disposition of England to re¬ 
move the causes of dispute between us, and he 
said he had no doubt that, on proper represent¬ 
ation, the Government of Great Britain would 
disavow tho erection of the Bay Islands into a 
colony. Ho did not apprehend any danger of 
“ war between the two countries. 

In the course of his remarks, he compliment¬ 
ed the President for having made, so far, judi¬ 
cious appointments to foreign courts, saying he 
had every confidence that the President would 
send a suitable minister to the Central Ameri¬ 
can States; for it is more important who is sent 
thither, than to London, Paris, or St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

In his reply to Judge Douglas, he said he did 
not want to annex Cuba,'Mexioo, or any other 
territory. Just let us have twenty-five years of 
peace, under the mild and progressive spirit of 
our institutions, and we will have additional 
territory to our heart's content. 

The gentleman was highly eloquent, and 
spoke upwards of two hours. 

Mr. Douglas made an explanation, when, on 
motion of Mr. Mason, the pending resolutions, 
oalling for information on Central American 
affairs, were laid upon tho table; it being un¬ 
derstood that the President will hereafter com¬ 
municate the documents. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad¬ 
journed. 

HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

The recent news by the steamer Atlantic 
states that eight members of the British Par¬ 
liament were unseated for resorting to bribery 
in the elections. A writer in the London Times 
makes the following statement in explanation 
of the character of the English elections: 

“ If a gentleman wants a seat, especially for 
the first time, in the House of Commons, he 
must make up his mind to the following condi¬ 
tions: 

“ If a man of brains and energy, and can ex¬ 
press his sentiments, and if, from the nature of 
his avocations, he is adapted for the place he 
desires to represent, he may obtain the seat, 
unless great local interest is brought to bear 
against him, for from .£500 to £1,000. 

“If he has neither, he must calculate on pay¬ 
ing from £3,000 to £5,000. 

“ If a middleman in these qualities, he must 
pay aooordingly. The seat is entirely a market¬ 
able commodity, and the purchase depends upon 
money, influence, gammon, and brains, but the 
latter to a very small extent; the throe first 
considerable. 

“ The only sure way for a new man to obtain 
it, is to inquire for the leading solicitor of the 
place, put himself in his hands, and, in ” 
of the committee he has created, place a 
tain sum at his disposal, act the part s, i the 
puppet in the show, as he may direct, but ask 
no questions,” 

The remedy for this state of things is the 
tension of the right of suffrage in the British 
Empire. Open bribery is seldom resorted to 
this country; at least, if it is, it is never detect¬ 
ed. The suffrage being free, the number of 
voters is too large to be tampered wjth by ap¬ 
peals to special interests, or by a resort to “bri¬ 
bery and corruption.” 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

I observe, with much regret, a controversy 
going on between Mr. Wendell Phillips and 
Hon. Horace Mann. It appears that in a publfo 
speech recently, Mr. Phillips made some serious 
charge against the honesty of Mr. Mann’s 
course as an Anti-Slavery man, to which Mr. 
Mann replied. Mr. Phillips published an ad- 
ditonal statement, to which Mr. Mann rejoin¬ 
ed in rather a sharp note. I regret to see this. 
Mr. Phillips must know that Mr. Mann has 
given some hard and telling blows, aimed with 
much dexterity and force, against the giant 
wrong of the nineteenth century, slavery. His 
course in Congress has been manly, upright, 
and consistent. Why, then, this assault upon 
him ? The friends of Anti-Slavery can’t afford 
to waste their blows upon eaoh other. Suppose 
we do not all think alike as to the best means 
to remove the evil, let eaeh one act as he thinks 
best, and let none question his honesty. Let 
there be toleration where there cannot be agree¬ 
ment. 

We are wont to arrogate to the nineteenth 
century all the wisdom of the ages, but I think 
this may be a mistake. The last century gave 
birth to at least one person who would demur 
to the assertion. The following incident is re¬ 
lated of Dr. Franklin : When the Convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution was 
about to disperse, many of the members became 
heated and angry. At the last moment, Dr. 
Franklin, who never made speeches, rose, and 
said, “There was a French princess of his ac¬ 
quaintance, who, with all possible amiability 
and condescension, once observed to her at¬ 
tendants, she did not know how it happened, 
but so it was, that sometimes one person was 
right and sometimes another, but that she her¬ 
self was the only person who was always right.” 

Are there not some of us who occasionally 
reason after the manner of the French princess " 
G. 


tions now. Of one thing I feel clear enough 
for confident utterance ; and that is, that the 
nation will miss them more, though it may 
generally admire them less, than it will all the 
departed and retired demi-gods—the dead, de¬ 
feated, and disappointed—of the two last event¬ 
ful years. W. E; 


To the Editor of the National Era 

Thomas Davis, of Providence, R. I., is the 
Democratic nominee of that district for the 
next Congress. He ought to have the support 
of the Free-Soilers of that constituency, for 
reasons which I think are good and valid in 
the circumstances. His competency is above 
question ; it has been well proved in the State 
Legislature, and is otherwise well known to all 
who know him. His acquaintance with all the 
issues involved in the struggle which we main¬ 
tain with oppression in its various forms, if 
full, clear, and available wherever and when¬ 
ever it is wanted: But his special worthiness 
is in the soundness and thoroughness of his 
Anti-Slavery principles, and in the resolute in¬ 
tegrity with which he has ever and in all places 
maintained them. He is a Democrat of the 
style and stamp that Whittier describes in his 
poem on Democracy—a man that will not be 
bought and sold, or fooled out of his better in¬ 
stincts by the jugglery of party politics. Now, 
nominated as he is by the party in power, mus¬ 
tered with the majority, and capable, by posi¬ 
tion as in character, of the best services to the 
right which we could ask from an honest mi 
and upright representative, I think it sound 
principle as in policy to let the party have him, 
and help them to success. They must have 
meant a dedication of the man to our use, 
when they offered him for our acceptance. It 
is the beginning of better days for Rhode Island, 
when its Democracy will stand committed for 
the doctrines and drift of such a man; it will 
help the Whigs into position, and our balance 
of power there may be most happily employed 
for such a general reformation. 

A round dozen of the most; famous names on 
our reoord have been struck at one blow from 
the rolls of Congress. Hale, King, Mann, Allen, 
Tuck, Perkins, Cleveland, Townshend, Howe, 
Allison, Durkee, and Doty—all gone; and the 
next Congress numbers, of the old and the new, 
but Chase and Sumner in the Senate, and Gid- 
dings, Wade, and Smithy in the House. By one 
casualty or another our array is cut down to 
this, and the matter is not to be mended for 
two years to come, hut by the chances offered 
us, here and there, by a nomination so com¬ 
pletely to our purpose as Mr. Davis’s. 


years—what it may result in, and what it 
means to ns that we should learn by it; but I 
will not trouble your readers with my refleo- 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

W OULD respectfully announoo that they are tho 
■Western publishers of all tho works issued by 
John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and that wo supply 
.1 their books, at thoir prices, in any quantity. 
Among theso books are the following: 

Uncle Tom’s. Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. Various 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German. Soon to be is¬ 
sued. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Soon to he issued. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 

The Autographs of Freedom. 

The Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner. 

The Book or One Thousand Anecdotes. 

The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Par¬ 
sonage. By a Pastor’s Wife. 

The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. In three 
Parts. By Dr. B. C. Rodgers. An Expose of the 
Spiritual Humbug. Price, 25 cents each part. 
Heaven and its Spiritual Emblems. A Religious 
Gift Book. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 

IN PRESS: 

White Slavery in the Barbavy States. By Hon. 
Charles Sumner. With 40 splendid illustrations 
by Billings, engravod by Baker St Smith. This 
will make one beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in doth, thin boards, printed 
in the most elegant stylo, on tho best paper. 
- Price at retail, 50 or 62j cents. Ready about 
tho 20th of February. 

We have also in Press, to be issued in March — 
The Speeches of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 
With a Portrait. In one volume 12mo, of about 
600 pagos, doth. Price $1. A valuable volume 
of strong and truthful utteranoes from the Ohio 
veteran, who is still in tho harness. 

Also— 

The Writings of Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. This volume will 
bo a most invaluable contribution to the stand¬ 
ard literature of our country. No man stands 
higher, in the estimation of tho truly groat and 
good, than the venerable Judgo Jay. And ho 
ono has contributed a greater number of artides 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and 
peaoo than he. To bo published in one 12mo 
volumo of about 500 pagos, with a fine portrait 
of the author. Prico $1. 

DyAU orders from tho West, for any of the above 
books, should bo sent to 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
March 3—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


HONEY BEE FEED. 

A NY person who will send their address, and ono 
dollar, post paid, to E. JORDAN, of Newbury, \ 
nont , shall have sent him by mail, post paid, in 
Idoration therefor, a printed paper informing 

-, 1st, how to prepare four qualities of Peed for 

Bees, costing from two and a half to five and a half 
cents per pound hero, from Whioh good honey is pro¬ 
cured ; 2d, giving information how to use tho Feed 
suooossfnlly with any ordinary hives, and how to 
prevent robbing while in the proooss of fooding. 

Any person who has ono swarm that will starve 
this winter if not fed, will more than save their dol¬ 
lar if thoy will procure and uso tho article, 

Knowing that multitudes aro anxious to obtain the 
iovo information, and that it is more than ail equiv- 
ont for tho dollar asked, no apology is needed for 
lis notioe. E, JORDAN, 

March 10—It _ Newbury, Vermont. 


n°: 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE DAILY REGISTER. 

An Independent, Commercial, Literary, and Po¬ 
litical Journal. 

T HE patronage of tho oommeroial community, con¬ 
tinued for seven years, has enabled us gradually 
to enlarge tho Register, from a mere slip to its pres¬ 
ent size. Eaeh improvement in the paper has boon 
sanotionod, not only by tho approbation of onr sub¬ 
scribers, but by an increase of oirouiation. At pres¬ 
ent, all the difficulties attending the establishment of 
a daily paper havo been surmounted, and the Regis¬ 
ter has become a fixed faot. In accordance with onr 
long-pursued rule—to advanoo when it can bo done 
safely- we havo determined to extend still further tho 
scope of our paper, and make it, so far as our moans 
shall permit, a good commercial, literary, and politi¬ 
cal journal. With this view, wo have secured tho ser¬ 
vices of able correspondents in London, Paris, and 
tbo principal cities of our own country; made ar¬ 
rangements for the latest news, and full reports of lo¬ 
cal affairs; and placed our editorial columns under 
tho exclusive control of William Birney, known in 
this community, fqr somo years past, as tho Paris cor¬ 
respondent of one of our loading oity papers. 

The principles which will govern tho new editor 
may bo briefly stated: Independence of party; sin¬ 
cerity of'Opinion; courtesy to opponents; and de¬ 
votion to tho cause of progress. 

It would be impossible, in the limits of a prospeo- 
tus, to define his course on particular topios; hut his 
tendencies may bo inferred from his intention to sup¬ 
port, in Oity Polities, the consolidation of the muni¬ 
cipal Governments; a reform of tho Fire Department; 
and energetic measures to inoreaso the foreign and 
homo oommeroe of Philadelphia. 

In National Polities—the Monroe doctrine; devel¬ 
oping, by legislative and other moans, the internal 
resources of tho country; non-intervention by Con¬ 
gress for or against slavery in the States; and tho 
striot interpretation and the faithful exeoution, by tho 
Federal Courts, of tho Constitution, and cspeoially of 
the guarantees of personal rights contained in - 
amendments to that instrument. 

Attention will bo paid to questions touohing the 
foroign relations of the United States. Able artic’ 
on oither side of any question of general interest T 
be received and inserted. Wo will pay liberally for 
literary matter of superior merit. 

Terms .—Five dollars a year, payablo in advanoo; 
or fifty cents a-month, if paid to the carrier. 

Communications relating to tho editorial depart¬ 
ment should he addressed to the Editor, and those on 
business to MORAN, SIOKELS, St Co., Office north¬ 
east corner of Third and Chesnut streets, Philadel¬ 
phia. March 10—3t 


EDUCATION OF IMBECILES. 

J AMES B. RICHARDS has located his. School for 
tho education of ohildron of slow mental develop- 

Germantown, near Philadelphia. 

Those who havo booomo conversant with Mr. Rich 
ards’s mode of treating this class of unfortunate ohil 
dren will testify that verymuoh has boon done in 
raising those under his caro from a condition of im 
bocility and stolid idiocy to ono* of comparative in¬ 
telligence and reason—a thing whioh, but a few years 
ago, was thought beyond the roach of human off 
In Europe Mr. R. became familiar with similf 
stitutions, which have been the means, by a 01 
of early training, of rosouing many from a sts 
hopeless idiocy. Since then, ho has had an experi¬ 
ence of more than four years in teaching this class 
of our unfortunates. 

Please address at Dillwyn Parish’s Drug Storo, 
southwest corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Phila- 

in Philadelphia, ho has fihe pleasnro of referring 
to tho Rt. Rov. Bishop Potter, Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Hon. Judge Kano, Hon. Judge Stroud, Hon. Henry 
D. Gilpin, Thomas S. Kirkhride, M. D., Prof. George 
B. Wood, M. D., Prof. Samuel Jackson, M. D., Prof. 
Thomas D. Mutter, M. D„ Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 

In Washington, ho will refer to His friends, Gon. 
James Hamilton, Hon. Horaoe Mann. March 24. 


HALLETT, DAVIS, Sc CO.’S JEOLIAN, AND LEM. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer tho publi 

Piano Fortes that are manufactured, wo havo 
arranged with the above-named Boston mani " 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware r 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and -sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time thoy would stand in tuno, 
could not be excelled. They have recently intro¬ 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge,’’ which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Aiolian, having tho latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their iEolian Piano Forte, combining ail tho. beauty, 
brilliancy. and soul-tonohing pathos of the piano and 
.parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is onto ne- 
nossary to say, that by a series of exporimontS/eon- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly suoeoed- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of tho above instruments warranted in the full¬ 
est manner. Tho. prices, at oither of onr ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. Wo will 
select instruments with or without the AEolian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do hot prove satisfactory, they may bo re¬ 
turned at our oxpoffise, and tho purchase money will 

We are engaged largely in publishing Musio and 
Musical Works .of every description, at both Now 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and haying all the Boston publications, wo aro pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to tho trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a largo assortment of seoond-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale,. 

T. S. BERRY & CO, 297 Broadway,N.York. 
J. E. GOULD A CO., successors, to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 198: Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS, 

X AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims agalnsttha 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land,and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I oan obtain their 
land in almost every instance. There are about 15,000 suoh 
'aimsou file in the Pension Office,nearly every one of whioh 
can have allowed if authorized to-aot for the claimant. “A 

03* Suspended claims under act of September 28,I8S0, 

--oessfully prosecuted, and no fee will be oharged in 

unless Laud is procured. Address 
.GA N GK WEK, Washington, P. C. 


- . -. the Lowly ; or, Good in All, and None All 

Good. By Maria J. McIntosh, author of“ Two Lives,” 
“Charms and Counter Charms,” “Evonings at Don¬ 
aldson Manor,” Ac. Two neat volumes 12mo. Pa¬ 
per $1, eloth $1.50. 

’ An eighth edition having boon onllod for so soon 
after its publication sufficiently attests its great mer¬ 
its. Any one remitting to tho publishers tho prioo of 
the Book, can have it mailed to his address, free of 

A few Criticisms of the Press, 
o its literary merits, we oan honestly commend 
oharming story; and for its moral influence, 
nk the admirers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin will not 
find .their dislike of slavery groatly lessened by its 
perusal, while they may bo persuaded to cherish a 
kindlior feeling toward those whoso lot is cast amid 
" ‘ "'ulions of the South .—Cineiimati Gazette, 

book of great interest, written in a oandid, 
truthful spirit. The arrangement of the plot and in¬ 
cidents is skillful, and tho work abounds in passages 
of groat pathos and of thrilling interest, — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

A good book, commendable in spirit and oroditable 
l execution. It will make its way in publio favor, 
ad win for its accomplished author tho oommonda- 
on of ail dispassionate readers .—Daily Times. 
Written in a most admirable tone, and with mani- 
ist sincerity.—Troy Whig. 

Tho tone of the book is conciliatory, and its spirit 
truly feminine .—New Bedford Mercury. 

Miss Molntosh will certainly find a host sf very 
enrnost admirers of “ Tho Lofty and tho Lowly.” 
Tribune. 

Her sketches of oharaeter and incident show that 
to is porfoctly familiar with the ground upon Whioh 
ie treads.— Journal. 

We assure our readers they will arise from tho pe- 
. -isal of those pagos, impressed with the important 
lesson thoy oontain.— Gazette. 

Tho oharaotors aro depicted with force and clear¬ 
ness .—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

"" nost eager novol roador will find himself sat- 
ith the novelty off inoidonts with whioh this 
book is filled .—Charleston Gazette. 

Writton with a groat refinement of fooling— Read- 

VbZ t throughout exhibits great dramatic 
power, fine knowledge of character, and unusual 
immand off language .—Buffalo Com. Adv. 

It places Miss Molntosh in the front rank of Amer¬ 
ican novelists .—Utica Gazette. 

We oordiallyreoommend this noble romance.—0»- 
■rio Repository. 

Daddy Cato, is a fine oharaoter, and tho work is one 
'rare interest .—The Democrat. 

One of the ablest and most absorbing tales wo have 
rnr road.— Observer. 

We oommend this story to our readers, as one of 
Imirable spirit and tendency .—Evening Miirar. 
Written in a most oommendablo spirit, and in a 
style equally remarkable for simple correctness and 
irnest candor .—Springfield Daily Whig. 

The book is full of inoldent, the characters a:- 

, well drawn, and the interest well kept up .—Boston 
Atlas. 

general reader—our fair patrons espooia 

_ j assured of finding a most agreeable tri 

those volumes. The scones, oharaotors, and 
ints, aro all purely American, and of quite a domes- 
3 oharaoter .—American Courier. 

Published by D. APPLETON A CO., 
March 10—2t No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


A 229 Washington street., Boston. 


-„ Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 

correspondence wi th those wishing to purchase suoh arti¬ 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,Jau.2S, 1852. Feb.S. 

From J. Foster, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
' Union College. 


BY LETTERS PATENT—SECURED 1849. 

P ULVERMACHER’S Patent Hydro-Electric Vol¬ 
taic Chains, constructed to be worn under tho 
garments, are the most wonderful discovery in medi- 
oine and elootrielty of the jrosont day. They reliev 
without pain or shook, tho instantaneously acute nt 
pains, suoh as head, etiv, and tooth aoho, rheum- 
pains, tio doloroux, Sea., and by their mild but 
continuous and perceptible aotion on the body, dis- 
of years’ standing—suoh as gout, local paraly- 
ervous oomplaints, liver diseasos, &o.—disappear 
aslf by a miraolo. They have been applied with the 
:eatost suooess in all those dreadful diseasos in chil- 
:en commonly called oonvulsions, as also in oases of 
lething undor difficulties, and disorders of the bow- 
s. They preoipitate metals from their solutions, de- 
_ impose water, deflect tho magnetio needle—in short, 
show all the phenomena of a powerful voltaio pile. 
The instruments producing theso offeots wpigh about 
two ounces, oan be folded up in a pocket-book, are 
always ready for instantaneous nso, and will last a 
man his lifotimo, for himself, family, and his friends, 
&o., against that numbor of disoases and complaints 
in whioh mild streaming electricity is a perfectly safe, 
certain, and wonderfully speody rornody. Tho prioe 
if a complete chain is from $1 to $5 ; batteries, $10 
o $22.60. • 

Incredible as may seem the above facts,-any per¬ 
son oan oasily oonvinee himself beforehand, at the 
depot, of their truth. Tho importance of tho inven¬ 
tion has been acknowledged in America by tho Acad¬ 
emy of Medicine of New York, and the Chains have 
been appliod with groat suocoss in tho Medical Col- 
’sges, the City, Bellevue, and Ward's Island Hospi- 
.als, Brooklyn City Hospital, Ae.; in Europe, by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in London, 
l>y tho Academic National do Modioin at Paris, by 
tho Imporial Faculty at Vienna, by the Royal Fac¬ 
ulty at Berlin, and other soientifio institutions of the 
highest order, inoluding the principal hospitals in 
Europe. 

Tho proprietors are in possession of testimonials to 
ie sarno effect, from all tho above institutions in 
America and Europe, as well as of the most eminent 
' distinguished members of the profession ' 
hemispheres, and invite the public 
Full and illustrated dosoriptions- , 

uso and one for soientifio men—with copies of testi¬ 
monials, and a number of oasos oured in New York 
and Europe, may he obtained gratis, at the Office. 
They will be forwarded, free of postage, to any part 
of the United States, in answer to prepaid inquiries, 
containing three cents postage atamps. 

J. STEINHRT, 568 Broadway, 

,voh 10—tf Corner of Prince st., N. York. 




NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

T HIS town is distinguished for its handsome and 
healthful location; for its varied and extended 
sublimity and beauty of soenery; for its excellent 
and numerous literary advantages ; for the general 
intelUgoroo, morality, and quietness of its popula¬ 
tion; and for its interesting historical associations. 
From Round Hili (formerly tho residence of Bancroft 
the historian, and now occupied by an extensivo 
boarding-house establishment, whore Jenny Lind re¬ 
sided in the winter and spring of 1862) is witnessed 
perhaps the most beautiful soenery in tho world. 
Hero aro tho rich valley of the Connecticut, and 

mountains in almost every dlreotion. Here, to- 

three among the earliest and best-oonduoted v 
euro establishments in tho country. In short, horo 
are found, in rare combination, the conveniences and 
comforts of country and oity lifo, embracing tho social 
refinements and elegances of the one, and the plain, 
unpretending, homely virtues .off the other. 

Such being tho fame and attractions of Northamp¬ 
ton, it is not surprising that persons from all parts of 
the country Should seek to enjoy its rare and numer 
ous advantages. 

The undersigned, therefore, offers his services ti 
suoh as may desire to purchase REAL ESTATE ii 
this town or its vicinity, whether Dwelling-Houses, 
Building Lots, or Farms. Communications address¬ 
ed to him (post-paid) at Northampton, Mass., v ' 
promptly and faithfully attended to. Ample refer¬ 
ences given, if required. 

Fob. 24—4t A. W. THAYER, Goneral Broker. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL, IX, 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY papor, which aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to tho minds of chil¬ 
dren, in theso times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, fivooopies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A spooimen number, free 
of charge, will bo sent to a,ny person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
Mar. 24—3m 60 South Salma st., Syracusq, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED, 

T IO obtain subscribers for Woodworth's Youth's 
Cabinet,, decidedly tho most popular magazine 
for young people in America, Price, only one dollar 
a year. The work has 48 pagos in each numbor, is 
liberally illustrated with engravings, and isfilled with. 
just the kind of reading whioh the younger members 
of tho family delight in. 

Agents, applying with suitable references as to 
character, will be liberally dealt with. The business 
in good hands, taken in connection with the sale of 
the bound volumes of the work, can' be made very 
profitable. Address by letter or apply in person to 
tho publisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 

Maroh 24—4to« 118 Nassau st., New York. 


rump, iwejoourue, anu ieyunuy, 

15th of May, This steamship is of tho s: 
strength, and in every way oqual to tho Collini 
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It afforded me no little gratification to lean 
inoe, that Mr. C. B. Warring had detemim 
manufactory of philosophical and obernii 
Ir. W, is a graduate of this college, and, w 
nited high classical attainments with aocur 
lal knowledge, and a very decided taste fiu 


lies of apparatus. The 1 


ended by the facility 






irfcment of Mr. Bari 


et with cordial and efiicien 


Mr. VV, has recently furnished,^for the physical cabinet 


jr of sending to Paii 


id electricity, 
te price, prove 
od apparatus , 


m nearly et—, ---.,. “ JOHN FOSTER. 

From Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal of the Poughkeep* 
e Collegiate School. 

College Hill, November' 16,1852. 
i had oooaslou, during the twenty-five 
idacted a boarding school, to purchase 
land chemical apparatus manufactured 

.-.. manufactories in this country and in 

England; and I have also used pome manufactured by 
yourself, and I am happy to ^as a lire you that your appara- 

perior to any I that have used. yours, truly, ' 

CHARLES BARTLETT. 

Mr. C. B . Warrino. 

CARD. 

ISAAC ROBEFvTS, Dealer in Real Estate. Office, No. 2 
i- Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; and No. 74 
.Philadelphia. Feb. 3—ly 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

F ROM $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 
in city or country, with the hnowiedgeof a highly use- 

return mail, on enclosing to me $1, postage paid, directed 
to H. S. HOLT, Post Office Box No. 330, Rochester, New 
York This is * first rate opportunity for students, olerks, 
invalids, or any young man or young lady out of business, 
as it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States._Jan. 13 


THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 

A LARGE Weekly Journal of sixteen pages, edited 
Richard Storra Willis, and which the best mua 
>sers and writers in this country make their med: 


phich anybody can understand; a vast amount of attraefc- 

ausioiaus, of musioal history, &o. The most fearless and 
ruthful oriticisEps of musical publications and perform- 
noes, and the very pick and cream of Musical News, 


for his trouble Address Dyer & Willi , ,. 

Musioal World and Times, 257 Broadway, New 


an extra copy 
llshers of the 


also publish The Monthly Musi 
journal of eight pages, each number uuu 
of music,, (making forty-eight pages a 


.—The subscribers 


ly Musica 


An 


Id be famished at the cheapest 
; three copies, $1; tea 
_ JPHPdl— -is trouble. Aft- 

Dyer Ik Willis. 

N. B.—Clergymen will be supplied with The Musical 
World and ’limes at one dollar a year; and with The 
Monthly Musical Gazette at twenty-five cents a year. 

named publications. Liberal commission allowed. 


of Jam 


. .b.-crlbe, 
y, 1853. 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

B Y T. L. Nichols, M. D., Port Chester, New Yoris-Prin- 
oipal of the Amerioan Hydropathic Institute. A pooket 
volume, 16mo, about 450 paaes, nearly 100 engravings, oloth, 
A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
Auctions, passional attractions and perversions, true and 
s conditions, and tho most intimate relations of men and 
len; anatomical, physlologioal, psychological, pathologi- 
.... obstetrical, and hydro-therapeutical; treating especial¬ 
ly, and with follness and fidelity of illustration, of the laws 

3, and a full auswet to al 
b;. sold by booksellers or 

dollar, by th 


and lactation. 
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is acknowledged by all who have 
to that of any other sewing machine ever 
ts simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 


n, woollen, and cotton goods, ai 
s so simple that a child of ti 
,nd and work it rapidly, witho 
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ited. This machine 
la it, will do all kinds 
rally int “ “ 


Sill holds good and strong, it 'is 
is peculiarly adapted to family 


very Eewii 
supply any 


AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES, 

T. Gilbert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

W HERE the largest assortment of Pianos, with and 
without the celebrated Improved -dEolian, may be 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, aucl are war¬ 
ranted to stand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, tha 
-IEolian has been bronght to a perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly 2,000 jEolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T. Q. &. Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted ^to be^ superior to all others, owing to their 

manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In¬ 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany oases, varying ia 
prices from $30 to $150. Second hand iEolian Pianos, from 
$200 to^$275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700.^ Prince & 

Guit \rMgom$ a ib?o 0 $7|^c ° £c°' 


, $55 to $90, 
pt. 16—ly 


pwith iron bars, and overy improvement that experi- | 
once and scionoo can suggest has been adopted. Her 
accommodations for first, second, and third class pas¬ 
sengers pro believed to be suporior to any steamer 
ovor built. Her model is unoqualled, and it is confi¬ 
dently expected that sho will make the trip from New 
York to Australia within 50 days, stopping only at 
tho Capo of Good Hope to eoal. Passengers may ro¬ 
ly that every attention will bo paid to thoir wants, 
and that the ship will bo liberally supplied with overy 
oomfort. An experienced surgeon will be attachod 
to the ship. 

Rates of Fare. — First cabin, ladies saloon, $375; 
first cabin, upper saloon, $350; soeond cabin, lowor 
saloon, $275; third olass, forward, $200. Children 
undor twelve years of age, half prioe. Eight enbic 
feet of baggage allowed each passenger, not exceed¬ 
ing 200 pounds in weight. Books aro now open. A 
remittance of one half the amount will secure a berth; 
balance to be paid within 30 days before, the time of 
sailing. For freight or passage, apply at the office of 
the Company, or to J. HOWARD A SON, 

March 24—6t Agents, 34 Broadway, N. York. 


BUSINESS MEN, 

T O reach the eye of the immense travel daily pass¬ 
ing through Pittsburg, Pn„ should send thoir 
advertisements by mail to the Pittsburg Daily 
Dispatch, (established 1846,) the only penny paper 
in that city. Rates. — One square (70 words) two 
weeks, $3 ; month, $5; throe months, $9 ; six months, 
$12; twelve months, $20. Feb. 24—Ot 


THE BEST INVESTMENT YET! 

The largest chance, with a risk equal to no risk ! 

F ULL particulars of a business than can bo made 
to yield,, in tho hands of any person of common 
energy, from $.3 to $12 per day, will bo sent to any 
address, on the receipt of a prepaid letter, with eight 
letter postage stamps (24 cents) enclosed. Address 
j; OLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Md. Feb. 24—2t 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manuffieturei, Cincinnati, 


Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1861. This lamp has been before the public for three 
years, daring wliieb time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it has received three first premiums and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Cirole- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which ate ready 

inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merolianta, Tin¬ 
men, Fedlars, Ac. 

as we Intend proseouting all infringements of either inann- 
Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sole 
fentetesTify. raa ™ ^ some pro s,as e snecess o out 
Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 

RICHARDSON & BROTHKRLTN, 
Nov. 4— 6m_ Cireleville, Ohi o. 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY RKGISTR 
TION OFFICE. 

T HE undersigned have opened an Office for the Regi 
tion of Real Estate and other property, negotiator 


the fiies denignated for I 
K egistration 6 Fel of^l 

per oent.; and other ma 
subjeot to special agreet 
As the Agency does n< 


st be givei 


f $4, the receipt of which will be ac- 
lissions on Sales, Exchanges, &e., two 
; matters, requiring special negotiation, 

ss not propose to sell, but negotiate and 
the owners, no special authority is re¬ 
sale by the Agency is desired, authori- 

__ .. the Agency Is published extensively 

through the Press and by Circulars, in all parts of this 
country, and in Europe, where we expect one of our firm 
will for the present reside, and »here also we shall hsve 

efforts are made to induce Capitalists, immigrants and oth¬ 
ers, to examine the Regieter and Files of the Agency. 
BRONSON, KNAPP, A CO., Real Karate and 
Property Brokers, No. 116 Broadway, N. Y. 
Conrtlandt Palmer, Esq ,No. 1?7 Broadway, New 


STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

D R. COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philadelphia, 
whioh has been in successful oper ation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for t 

other Defective Articulation, a - ... . _ 

Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstoqk is the author of the American Phonetio 
Alphabet , the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis¬ 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for aacent, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C, has published, in this al¬ 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1.25; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad , with copious 
notes, 50 oents; My Little Geography , 25 cents; and a iivim- 
ar of other works. Aug. 12. 





